



Lightweight flannels that keep their press (because they’re made with Acrilan) 

pA'en after 30 holes these lightweight flaniiel slacks look as though they just came from the presser. 
They’re downright stubborn about holding a press, really quick about shedding any wrinkles you 
pick up sitting around the 19th hole. They’re soft, rich, luxurious, as flannels should be. They won’t 
sag at the seat or bag at the knees. They won’t cling to your legs or pick up lint. Lightweight flannel 
slacks in a blend of wool and Acrilan acrylic fiber are luxurious and j^ractical- a great combination. 
Get a couple of pair of these terrific slacks now. Slacks tailored 6//G U L FST REAM 


ABOUT *19 00 *T BAER BROS » PflODlf. CHICAGO • HABflrSUFFRiN DETROIT 
BRUSSELLS STORE FOR MEN. LOS ANGELES 
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WOLF A DESSAUER. FORT WAYNE • LlRERTY HOUSE HONOLULU 
AND AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE 
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B.E Goodrich 

PRICE 

SPECIALS OW 

TRUCK TIRES 

at your B. F. Ooodrirh retailer’s now! 

J JHRE'S moncy-siving news for commer- 



(.ul nnd light truck operators as well as 
large and small fleet owners. B. F. Goodrich 
Express tires (siae 6.00-16'— with the same 
tread design that came on original equip- 
ment for years— arc now specially priced at 
only SI 9.95 plus tax and your rcttcadahle tire. 

Full size! Fully guaranteed! 

The Hxpre.ss tread is as thick as that of cirds 
built for far heavier service. It's a wider tread 
thar contacts the road across its entire width 
for slow, even wear. Hundreds of curves on 
each rib give trucks extra traction, extra skid 
resistance. 

Why buy an unknown, off-brand truck tire 
when you can buy a new. fully guaranteed 
B F Goodrich Express at the same price— or 


foi 


Specify B.F. Goodrich tires when ordering new trucks or trailers 

ASK YOUR B. F. GOODRICH RETAILER ABOUT HIS OTHER PRICE SPECIALS 



r.xpi 

Available m si/cs through 10.00-22. 
dvaniage of this D. F. Goodrich 
price special hoi; B. F. Goodrich Company 
Tire fie Eeiuipincnt Division, Akron 18, O. 
Your li. [■'. Crootfrich retailer n litlej umier 
'Vires in the Ve/lou' Panes n) yaur phone bonk 



The Express 1 $ not the only H. V. Goodriili services as rctreadins, are priced low. too! 
tire your retailer is featuring at special Sec your B. F. Goodrich retailer today .and 
prices- Other ores in the line, and such let liiin save you money on truck tires! 


LIGHT TRUCK OWNERS! These price specials are for you! 
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Lik» living in anoihar world! You ’’float” bliss- 
fully off to sliimberland. Air so fresh and cool! 
Quiet — and safe — with the windows closed and 
the locks secured. Imagine having cool filtered 
air circulated gently to all your rooms — with 
Airtemp Yearound Air Con^tioning! 


It’s tun to entertain I With Airtemp, you welcome 
company in ’’sticky” weather! No trouble pre- 
paring for them — your home stays so clean. One 
thing guests especially appreciate is the way 
you can quickly adjust the temperature. Just 
"dial the climate” on the automatic thermostat. 


Living Room 
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LIWNG” in ever y ro6nn 
Airtemp yearound ; . , ':.’v 

conditioninig ‘ • ^ ’ 



You cook in cool comtortt Stay as fresh as a gar- 
den vegetable— even when it’s "ninety in the 
shade.” Airtemp makes it a joy to cook those 
"roastin’ ears” and other vitamin-rich foods 
your family needs. And besides staying cool, 
the filtered air remains clean, too! 


Spmrk* up appatitoct Watch ’em down the food 
you serve in cool surroundings! Food tastes 
better, looks better, and keeps better. And 
Airtemp improves dispositions when hot 
weather normally makes folks cross and tired. 
Everybody likes Airtemp’s "soothing” effect. 



Cnda “hot^and-boikarad" draaaingf Stepping 
from the shower, you dress in cool comfort 
when the bathroom, too, is air conditioned. The 
air is dehumidified in summer— keeps you dry 
and comfortable. In winter, moisture is added 
— to keep you healthfully warm. 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 

SPECIAL TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE! 

Your old room air condlllonar may maka tka 
down paymani on AIrtamp Yaaround Air Con- 
ditloning for your antira komal 


Veur AIrtomp Dealer now makes this amas« 
Ino offer: Trade In a room air conditioner, 
any make, any model, on any Airtemp 
Yaaround Air Conditioning System. Up to 
36 months to payl See your Dealer while 
this special cffer Is onl 
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AN ISSUE TO KEEP ON HAND ALL SUMMER LONG 
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The life-size portrayal of the stitched-horse- 
hide spheroid so lovingly painted for Si’s 
cover by John Langley Howard symbolizes 
a memorable issue of Sports Illustrated. 
From Hotbox to Pat on the Back, the 
pages that follow are dedicated to baseball. 
It is an issue that knows one season only: the 
baseball season. It has been designed to serve 
the reader from this date until the day when 
the umpire cries the final "Ovl!” of the 1956 
World Series. Throughout the whole long 
summer, as the teams work through the ups 
and downs of their schedules, this issue can 


enhance the enjoyment of the great Amer- 
ican game. It covers players and prospects, 
managers and matters of moment, teams 
and temperaments, leagues and laws. Many 
of the regular SI departments have gracious- 
ly made way for this single-minded cover- 
age; but those who seek and do not find old 
friends like Tip from the Top, The Out- 
door Week and others may rest assured 
that they will all be back in subsequent 
issues, along with our regular baseball cov- 
erage. Meanwhile we say, with Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren {see page 2S): Play ball! 


c 

c 

3 
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SPECTACLE: HERE COMES THE PITCH 19 

The look of baseball, Us geometric forms and its msl crowds, in four pages In Color 

A MAJORITY OPINION BY THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE U.S. 23 

Earl Warren, speaking for all baseball fans, issues an order lo Ihe major leagues 

MAJOR LEAGUE PREVIEW, WITH 16 PAGES OF SCOUTING REPORTS 28 


The strengths, weaknesses and ifs of each club, irilh an analysis by Robert CREAMER 

THE NEW MANAGERS SI 

Alfred Wright dwusses them, and Joe Kaufman draws them in conclace with their colleagues 

CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: YOGI AND CAMPY 24 

Baseball’s two Most Valuable Players talk about life and the game wilh Joan Flynn Dreyspool 

THREE HOURS AND A MILLION CHOICES 62 

In lexl and pictures Jeremiah Tax and Robert Riger show Ihe intricacies of the average game 

lO YEARS AT A GLANCE 54 

Baseball's great jmlwar decade is unfolded in revea li7iy statistics assembled by Les Woodcock 

FLANNELS AND FIELDS 84 

Baseball's stage trappings. Us uniforms and ball parks, IN Color, with text by GERALD HOLLAND 

CASEY AT THE BAT 47 

The classic story of Mudrille’s darkest hour, with new illustrations by Marc Simont 

AN ARTIST’S BALL GAME 76 

The gifted eye of a talented painter, Ralph Fasanel la, interprets baseball's colorful beauty 

FACTS FOR 40 ARGUMENTS 79 

Si’s baseball quiz, compiled by Paul Abramson, checks your knowledge wilh questions, answers 

A HOTBOX FOR TELEVIEWERS lO 

Jimmy Je.mail asks major league broadcasters: Who is Ihe player on your team lo watch this year? 

^ SCOREBOARD IS EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

SI COMING EVENTS S6 paT ON THE BACK 

All tlihls leleoH v>>4«i li>ltrn«liiii<l <n4 P*n-Air*t>un Cepyiiihl ConvtntMni. Co»ri«hl O UU Timt lac. 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

KENTUCKY: HORSE RACING’S HOMELAND 

Its story is told In olght pagos In color, with toxt by Whitnoy 
Tewor and a portrait of Col. Philip Chinn by Gorald Holland 

THE CAPITAL OF SOVIET SPORTS 

Moscow Is building a sports conter to rival ancient Rome’s. 
Panoramic and architects’ drawings, with text by Horace Sutton 
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From the Land of 
Casanova-this new 
Capri belt adds 
waistline elegance 
The twin 
leather covered 
loops and golden 
center stud give a 
Continental look 
that will be your 
fashion passport 
everywhere. 
Buffalo Calf, 3.50 


Capri Cuff Links capture continental 
elegance in band polished convex 
agate. 5.00* , 

•plus lat 


QN££R, Darby. Pa. 

Braces, Garters. Wallets, jewelry. Leather Accessories 




MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHE 
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T hk hazards of making predictions are well known, and to no 
one more than to the people who make predictions about 
sports. In the face of that I'll make two right here about as un- 
hazardous as they come. One is that seven days from this Tues- 
day 16 ready-to-go clubs will meet in eight different stadiums 
for the first of the 1,232 games scheduled for the 1956 major league 
season. The second is that from then to the final game of the 
World Series, readers will be happy to have this special baseball 
issue of SPORTf? IiA.usTRATED close at hand. 

One perceptive student of American life, Professor .Jacques 
Barzun of Columbia University, has written, “Whoever wants 
to know the heart and mind o5 America had better learn baseball, 
the rules and realities of the game.’’ If the good professor is over- 
stating the case a bit, it is no overstatement to say that this 
week’s Sports Illustrated will appeal to a very large part of 
that heart and mind. For this is an issue which breaks briefly 
with Si’s weekly pattern of reporting on all sports — and collects 
between its covers the most complete array of information on 
baseball ever published by a weekly magazine. It Is also, out edi- 
tors assure me. a good portent of the season-long coverage SI 
will bring to the National Game. 

Because it is this issue and that time of year, there’s another 
prediction coming. The crystal ball looks pretty small heading 
for the plate, and I may go down swinging. But, anyway, here 


AMKRK’AN league nationai. league 


FINAL 

STANDINGS 

19S6‘ 


NKW VOKK 
rLKVELANI) 
DETROIT 
chu’aco 

BtJSTON 
KAN.SAS rlTV 
DAI.TTMOKK 
WASHINGTON 


DROOKI.VN 
MILWAIKEE 
NEW YORK 
ST I.Ol'IS 
CINCINNATI 
HHII.ADKI.PHIA 
I’l rrSBLRUH 
CHICAGO 


And because there’s a good chance you’ll have this SI around 
at the finish, how about a turn at bat yourself? 



AMERICAN LEAGI E NATIONAL I.EAlit'K 



‘The op4nion< citprcatu-d in thi< predteliun do nut nctvwarily feltwi. Lbe opinions, 
cithor |i«r8unal ur prufi-ssionHl. of Si's liusvluill cxjH'ri, Bob Creamer! 



SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Al Wi|!gins, Ohio Slate’s all-round swim- 
mei, proved once again that he is master of 
all strokes, churning 200-yard individual 
medly {butterfly, backstroke, breaststroke, 
freestylel in 2:07.5 to better own U.S. rec- 
ord in NCAA championships at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. (March 31). 

Sylvia Kuuska, blonde 13-year-old 
Berkeley, Calif, youngster, took field by 
surprise in Miami International Swim Re- 
gatta, covered 400-yard individual medley 
in 5:16.8, nearly two seconds better than 
Shelley Mann’s U.S. mark (March 30). 
BOXING 

Light) Heavyweight Champion Archie 
Moore, shorn of his goatee by Athletic 
Commission ruling but still packing plenty 
of excess weight around paunchy middle, 
toyed with Howard King for 10 rounds to 
win nontitle bout at Sacramento. 

L. (for Langston) C. (for Carb Morgan, 
mystery lightweight who reduced his list 
of managers from three to one, floored 
fourth-ranked Ludwig Lightburn in first, 
came back from ninth-round knockdown 
to take 10-round decision at Cleveland. 

Art .Aragon. Los Angeles' brawling Gold- 
en Boy, knocked out rough Danny Giova- 
nelli in ninth at Hollywood, gave versatile 
and voluble Harvey Knox, his new mana- 
ger, reason to celebrate. Harvey’s celebra- 
tion included taking punch at Los Angeles 
sportswriter. 

Germinal Ballarin, French middleweight, 
joined growing “I-Beal-Kid-Gavilan Club,” 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



PRESI DENTI AU flamc-red rain pants are 
donned while Sam Snead holds umbrella. 


Rocky .Marciano, 
chubby heavyweight 
champion vacation- 
ing in South Ameri- 
ca, admitted giving 
serious thought to re- 
tirement “while I’m 
still on top" but 
will make no deci- 
sion until he meets 
with Manager Ai 
Weill in New York. 


outpunching once-feared former titleholder, 
who has little left but his old reputation, 
to win lO-rounder in Paris. 

Babe Mc(’oy. Los Angeles match-maker, 
had .some more trying moments in Califor- 
nia boxing investigation. McCoy admitted 
he played host to Frankie Carbo and ex- 
convict Mickey Cohen, was implicated in 
additional fixed fights by Boxers Watson 
Jones, Young Harry Wills and Carlo.s 
Chavez. At week’s end, with McCoy hang- 
ing limply on ropes, committee ended 
Los Angeles hearings, prepared to move 
on to San Francisco and more fireworks 
(see pnge IS). 

HORSE RACING 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt's Sometime Thing, 
fast-moving 4-year-old out of Discovery, 
was eased into early lead by Jockey Eric 
Guerin, held on grimly in stretch against 
challenging Searching and Myrtle’s Jet to 
earn photo-finish victory in swift (1:22 
4/5 for seven furlongs) $28,0.50 Barbara 
Frietchie Handicap at Bowie, Md. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Parry O’Brien of San Francisco Olympic 
Club flexed his big muscles, got off to.sse3 
of 184 feet 10 inches in discus, 59 feel 
9^ inches in shotput at Santa Barbara 
Easier Relay.s for best combined distance 
performance in track history. 

Dave Sime, powerful-striding Duke 
sprinter with eye on 01ympic.s, warmed up 
with 0:09.4 hundred at Columbia, S.C., 


George Breen, crew- 
cut Cortland State 
Teachers College 
star, stroked 1,500- 
meter freestyle in 
18:05.9 to shatter 
world standard in 
NCAA meet at New 
Haven, drew praise 
from coaches as 
greatest freestyler in 
history (see page J8). 


five days later hustled through 0:09.5 race, 
also won broad Jump in Florida Relays 
Carnival at Gainesville. 

Bill Dellinger, 1954 NCAA mile cham- 
pion, and Au.stralia’s Jim Bailey, last 
year’s winner, battled right down to finish 
line before Dellinger barely edged rival in 
4:10 in Willamette Relays at Salem, Ore. 
(see behu ). 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens and Detroit Red 
Wings picked up where they left off last 
year, began final battle for Stanley Cup at 
Montreal. Canadiens, trailing 4-2 in open- 
ing game, turned on power in third period, 
scored four times for 6-4 victory and 1-0 
lead in playoff .serie.s. 

SWIMMING 

NC.AA officials finally gave up on electronic 
machine, turned to "human judges” after 
gadget gave Northwestern’s Al Kuhn con- 
troversial decision over Yale’s Rex Aubrey 
in meet record-breaking (0:49.3' 100-yard 
freestyle in champion-ships at New Haven. 
North Carolina State’s speedy Dick Fadgen 
{200-yard butterfly in 2:16.3, 200-yard 
breaststroke in 2:23.1), Iowa’s Lincoln 
Hurring (200-yard backstroke in 2:07.5, 
100-yard backstroke in 0:58.1) and Indi- 
ana’s Bill Woolsey (220-yard freestyle in 
2:04.7, 440-yar<l free.style in 4:31. li were 
double winners, while Ohio State, with help 
of victories by Al Wiggins in 200-yard 
medley (sec "Record Breakers"), Don 
continued on next page 





ROYAL tiger hunt comes to triumphant end in India outdoor mile is won by Bill 
with Shah of Iran and Queen Soraya eying their bag. Dellinger at Salem, Ore. meet. 
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SCOREBOARD continued from page 7 



Pancho Gonzales, 
making good use of 
tremendous serve 
and all-court agility, 
beat Tony Trabert 
for 51st time in 66 
matches at Atlanta, 
clinched victory in 
100-match Pro Ten- 
nis Tour, $25,000 
bonus and contract 
for next year. 


Carol Jane Pachl, 
pretty 17-year-o!d 
Czechoslovakian- 
born skater, her back 
frozen to deaden 
pain of broken verte- 
brae suffered in fall 
at Olympic Games, 
courageously glided 
to second Canadian 
figure-skating title 
at Galt, Ont. 




Ronnie Knox, UCLA 
football star, shown 
here in broody pose 
from screen tests, 
found sideline ca- 
reer which will not 
affect his football, 
signed contract with 
M-G-M. .\n early 
production in which 
Ronnie may be cast: 
Tea and Sympathy. 


Harper in three-meter dive and Frank 
Fraunfeller in one-meter dive, scored 68 
points to capture team championship. 

BASKETBALL 

FI. Wayne dropped first game of NBA title 
playoff to Philadelphia 98-94, came back 
next night on home court to edge Warriors 
84-8.3, tying series at 1-1. 

GOLF 

Mike Sourhak, husky former Duke foot- 
baller, dropped five-foot putt for birdie on 
last hole, won Azalea Open with 273 at 
Wilmington, N.C. 

DOG SHOW 

Ch. Barrage of Quality Hill, Mr. and Mrs, 
Jouett Shouse's fawn-and-white boxer fol- 
lowing in paw steps of famous father Ch. 
Bang Away, took best-in-.show at Interna- 
tional Kennel Club in Chicago. 

MILEPOSTS 

Died Ralph Dc Palma, 73, veteran rac- 
ing driver, AAA national champion in 1912 
and 1914: Indianapolis 500 winner in 1915; 
of cancer, at South Pasadena, Calif. De 
Palma retired in 1934 after winning record- 
breaking 2,557 of 2,889 races and earning 
estimated $1,500,000 in 27 years. 

Died- William H. (Bill) Cane, 81, breeder 
and owner of harnes.s hor.se.s, sponsor of rich 
Hamblctonian at his Good Time Park in 
Goshen, N.Y., pre.sident of Yonkers Race- 
way; of heart attack, at Miami Beach. 


FOR THE RECORD. 


BASEBAll 

(Giiittirutt Cucuit Kesulls) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

1- Clev,. Chi(N) Balt. N.V. (N) 

W M.L-g S.9,a-r B-7, S-3IO-S 

Pci.:. 636 3-6 

Chicago Bosl. Milw. Wash. Ph 

W ll:l-9 9-a, 2-7 4-7 12-2 4- 


Boli. N.Y. <N) Cleve. Chi. (N) 
W.6: L-15 1-H. 5-6 7-8, 3-5 9-5 
Ptl.; .286 10-27 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

euii Cine. Milw. Phila. 

W-U; L-8 1-3, 13-4 2-1 8-6 

Pet.: .636 

I. N.V. Ball Chi. (N) Clev*. 

W-13:L-9 14-1.4-5 10-13,7-2 5-10 

Pel.:. 591 27-10 

). Milw. Pitlt. SI. L. 

W-12. L-9 9-16 1-2 

Pet.: .571 


N.V. (A) 
5-2, 2-5 


Pills. Cine. Chi. (A) 
2-5 0-4 4-3 

Milw. Bklyn. Phila. 


Pci.: .500 


3-5 


5-6 


... Cleve. N.V.(N) Balt. 

W-10; L-12 9-5, 7-8 13-10,2-7 5-9 

Pet.:. 455 4-3 

Phila. Del. Bklyn, SI. 1. N.V.(A) Chi. (A) 

W-IO: L-12 6-2, 5-15 2-$ 6-8 2-0 5-4 

Pci.: .455 


BASKETBALL 

OGDEN, UTAH, over Beaumont, Tcias, 89-70. Natl. 
Basketball Congress championship. Tempe. Ariz. 
BOXING 

JOEY GIAROEILO, IQ-round decision over Joe Shaw, 
middleweiehls, Philadelphia. 

WALTER BYARS. 5-round TKO over Bobby Murphy, 
lor New England welterweiehl Iille, Boston. 

JIMMY CARTER. lO-rounrT decision over Don Jordan, 
lieMweights, Los Angeles. 

CHERIF HAMIA, 10-tound split decision over Carmelo 
Costa, leatheiweiehts, New York. 

WILIIE PEP. lO-iound decision over Buddy Bagtelt, 
leathcrweighis, Beaumont. Texas. 

GOLF 

JIM MANGUM, LSU. Southwestern InlercolleiUte 
medal play title, wilh 288 loi 72 holes, Houston. 
HOCKEY 

NEW HAVEN BLADES, ovei Clinlon Comets, 7-2. 
Eastern Hockey leatue playofl championship. New 
Haven, Conn. 

HORSE RACING 

KARIM: 515.000 Peninsula Handicap. 6 I.. by neck, in 
J:10 1/5, Tanloren, Celif. George Taniguchi up. 

HUNT RACING 

DANCING BEACON. Carolina Cup, 3 m., by 1^5 lengths, 
in 5 41, Camden. S.C. Mel Ferral up. 

POLO 

(Nall. jr. I2-goa1 indoor semifinals. New York) 

Huntington 6-NYAC 5 Joy Farms 9-Winge4 Fool 8 
SAILING 

BOB LIPPINCOTT, Riverton, N.J., Star Class western 
hemisphere championship, with III pis.. New Orleans. 
BROWN, skippered by J. C. Quinn, McMillan trophy, 
with 18.4 pis., Annapolis, Md. 

SWIMMING 

JOANNE ROYER MAURY, Long Beach. Calif., nail. 
AAU synchionized solo title. Tooele, Utah. 

TENNIS 

HAM RICHARDSON, Baton Rouge, over Vic Seixas, 
8-6. 6-3, 6-2, Caribbean men’s singles, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

PANCHO SEGURA, over Tony Trabert, 6-8, 6-1, 6-4, 
Bermuda pro title, Hamilton. 



NAVY VETERANS. Olympic champions four years ago (SI, March 5), re- 
turn to sweeps at Annapolis with stout intention of representing U.S. again. 


NAVY JUNIORS leam give (James Egan lands hay- 
maker) and take (DougIa.s Rumble heads for canvas). 
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WHY?.. 


did "they" try to stop 
the filming of this picture in New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Los Angeles?. ..WHY did "they" want 
to prevent us from hringing Budd Schulherg's 
sensational novel to the screen?. . .BECAUSE. . . 

THE HARDER THEY FALL tells the whole unvarnished 
story of the swindle called "big-time" boxing! 


COLIJM0IA PICTURES presents 


HUMPHREY 



man in hia] 
lo, likely at 
put a year 
pb’s made’ 
tblooded \ 
hb tells a £ 
[r he shall 


,It had i 
lien the s 
Ition get< 
yjbody 1 
|iy, the . 

' renas a 
' .mellj 


times literally! — d 
fighter who pulls 
million-dollar gate 
his cut dwindle, afte 


i a little clearer: 
iu«* of Federal 
!e look-sees at 
^ mob has been 
;rly 

.lob's been d* A 
.Htely. Thef M 


Chicago. 


From the pages of the Budd Schufberg 
novel... the movie with a punch 
tike a heavyweight's! 


bam e J^^^||^|H||||hey 

/ him int^^HigtueW^ne po 
/another kid cut him up into a ' 
promised the dred pieces and sell 
. and let them ery single one of tl 


ROD STEIGER • JAN STERLING 


MAX BAER • JERSEY JOE WALCOTT • EPWAAD ANDREWS 


Produwa 6y PHILIP YOROAN 


by MARK ROBSON • Screen Pley by PHILIP YOROAN 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 


BOGART 

in his most power-packed role 

THE HARDER 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Who is the man on your team to watch 
this year? {Asked of the mujor league 
team broadcasters.) 


WAITE HOYT 



Cincinnati Redlegs 


“Wally Post, our right 
fielder, the most under- 
rated and overlooked 
player in our circuit. 
He’s a better right 
fielder than Cincinnati 
has had in years. Although he hit 40 home 
runs last year, he hardly got a mention for 
the All-Star poll. As a right fielder I rank 
him close to Stan Mu-sial.” 


JOE GARAGIOLA 

Si. Louis Cardbuils 


“I'm looking for Ken 
Boyer, our third base- 
man, to have his best 
year. However, he is 
an established star. 
The one to watch is 
Hal Smith, our young catcher. He’s ready 
this year. If Pitcher Tom Poholsky doesn’t 
have his best year and win more games 
than ever. I'll buy the team a dinner.’’ 



EARL GILLESPIE 

.Wifu'outce Srcrcs 


‘‘■Wehavefourfinekid.s, 
but you can’t tell how 
they will do until they 
play major league ball. 
I hate to pick one who 
won't stick, but my 
guess i.s Wes Covington, an outfielder. He’s 
a real left-handed power hitter and has 
been hitting 400 feet. Although big— 200 
pounds— he rums as fast as Bill Bruton." 



JACK QUINLAN 



Chicago Cubs 


■‘We have no sleepers. 
Ernie Banks, of course, 
is the man to watch, 
but we have two new- 
comers who are experi- 
enced big leaguers and 
who will help u.s a lot. Monte Irvin and 
Don Huak looked great in camp. They have 
lots of speed and hustle and the Cub.s now 
look a lot faster than in previous years." 


RUSS HODGES 



New York Giants 


“Everyone takes Wil- 
lie Mays for granted. 
The one to watch is 
Pitcher Steve Ridzik. 
He’s had previous ex- 
perience and always 
had great stuff. It was a question of learn- 
ing what to do with it. I think he has 
learned. Rigney has brought spirit to this 
team. We'll have a great season.” 


CONNIE DESMOND 

Brooklyn Dodgers 


‘‘One of the most un- 
derrated is Carl Furil- 
lo. Playing in the shad- 
ow of Duke Snider, he 
ha.s held the outfield 
together, being the 
greatest defensive outfielder in baseball, 
batting about .300. Pitcher Roger Craig is 
great. Campanella says he has everything 
in the book including a great heart.” 



BOB PRINCE 



Pittsburgh Pirates 


"Bob Friend, our great 
pitcher. Last year he 
had the lowest earned- 
run average in the 
league, the only time 
it’s been done in the 
majors with a last-place club. Bob’s come 
up with a great pitch and could become a 
really great pitcher. He can be to the Pirates 
what Roberts is to the Phillies." 


GENE KELLY 

Philadelphia Phils 


“W’e have Ennis, Rob- 
erts and Ashburn, but 
the man to watch is 
Stan Lopata, being 
converted from a part- 
time catcher to a full- 
time first baseman. Stan is big, 6 feet 2 
inches, and fast for his 210 pounds. He’s 
the club’s hardest worker. If he sticks at 
first, he’ll be the key to our attack." 



LARRY RAY 



Kansas City Athletics 


"Bobby Shantz is both 
the key and the ques- 
tion mark. He makes 
or break.s us. Bobby 
looked great in Flori- 
da. Last year they ba- 
bied him. This year Shantz says that he’s 
either a big league pitcher or he isn’t. He’s 
been throwing hard and easily. The .sleeper 
to watch on our team is Vic Power.” 


CONTINUCO ON PACE 12 
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Which Spalding golf ball is best for your game ? 

These Spalding golf balls are all top performers on the course. 

If you’re a power hitter, a scratch golfer or have just taken 
your first lesson — the ball that’s best for your game is here. 

Only yoKT golf professional carries all these Spalding balls. 



The new DOT® is made to eivo maxi- 
mum distance for the lonjj-hitlinR 
Rolfer.Thc revolutionary i>t)K.'\-TillN* 
cover of this lonR-disiance ball keeps 
the ix)T uncut, unscuffed and per- 
fectly round far longer. DOTS are 
priced at $11. 75 a dozen or 3 for Slk75. 


SpnklinK’s louRh. Tot’ (•TITE® balls 
arc made for ruRRcd play. Their extra- 
strong cover takes far more punish- 
ment Ilian any ordinary top-quality 
golf hall . . . yet gives the maximum 
m long-distance performance. Priced 
at $14.75 a dozen or 3 for $3.75. 



The popular -priced par-fijte® gives 
an unbeatable combination of play- 
ability and durability. Its lough, resil- 
ient cover makes the par-flite ball 
an outstanding performer for a long 
service ball. t'AR-Fi,iTts are priced 
at $11.40 a dozen or 3 for $2.85. 

Spalding’s economy-priced, long-last- 
ing ball is the popular tki; fmtk® 
golf ball. Like all other Spalding balls, 
it’s made with True-Tcnsion winding 
for a longer, more active game. Your 
golf professional has these tru-flites 
at $9.00 a dozen or 3 for $2.25. 


Ptny Spatding, clubs and balls — Kolf's most winning combination 



Spaldi\G 

SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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There Are Reasons H^hy 
Prize’ fVinning Fishermen 
Prefer True Temper Rods 


The week-end fisherman or Uie 
champion will tell you that the 
True Temper rod has a fatigue- 
saving balance built in ... a 
lightning response for the excit- 
ing surge of any fighting fish . . . 
and the power to hold ’em when 
you ea.se in the landing net. Plus 
many exclusive features for fish- 
ing at its finest. For irtstance . . . 


Snap on a Reel 
in a Flash 



4 


Best handle ever made for bait 
casting rods. Speedlock rt*el de- 
vice lets you mount reel or take 
it off in an instant. Powerful 
spring holds reel in f)erfect align- 
ment ... an exclusive True 
Temper feature imitated by 
many but never equaled. 

Other True Temper 
Rod Features Millions 

of Fishermen Like 

• Peorlescenl finish, a beautiful peorl- 


• New 3-piece ferrule seols oul 
damaging moisture. 

• Foelpreof, chuck-type foregrip 

956 selection of spinning rods 
eludes new tubulor oluminum 
J handle . . . holds reel in rigid 
] alignment. 



11 ^ Tell Vour Dealer I Wan t True Temper 
' ® RODS... REELS... LURES 


I RUE lEMPER 


Fishing Toekle Division 
Anderson, S. Carolina 


JltMIVIY DUDLEY 



Clcreland Indians 


“Herb Score is the key 
to our pitching. But 
the boy to watch is 
Rocky Colavito, an 
outfielder. He is 6 feet 
3, weighs 190 povind.s 
and is 22. Although he runs flat-footed, like 
an Indian, he i.s fast and has a terrific arm. 
Rocky hit 35 home run.s a year in the 
minors and is hitting home run.s now.” 


RED BARBER 

Xcu' Fori Yaniees 


You can't pick a 
sleeper because Man- 
ager Stengel plays in 
depth. But the club is 
rebuilding and there 
are question marks. 
The oddity i.s that the first-string outfield 
has to hold up, All were hurt last year; that 
lo.st the Series. The key i.s the outfielders’ 
health with Mantle the one to watch.” 



ERNIE HARWELL 

Ballimore Orioles 


‘‘For bird watching ex- 
traordinary I recom- 
mend an Oriole named 
Hal Smith. He made 
the long flight from 
minor to major league 
baseball la.st year and his batting average 
was .271 , only one point los,s than the great 
Yogi Berra. The 25-year-old Smith is a hus- 
tler, too, and a fine man behind the plate.” 



CURT GOWDY 

Boston Bed Sox 


“Ted Williams will he 
our mainstay and 
Pitchers Frank Sulli- 
van and Oeorge Susce 
Jr. will be tops. But 
we have kid.s who can 
be great. One of them, Don Buddin, a 
shortstop, will bo the rookie of the year if he 
makes the team. Dave Sisler, a pitcher, son 
of the all-time great, may also be a sleeper.” 



BOB WOLFF 

W'as/iingiOH Senators 


"Left Fielder Roy Sie- 
vers, converted to a 
first baseman to re- 
place Mickey Vernon. 
Roy is our long-ball 
hitter. He hit more 
home runs last year |25| than any Wash- 
ington player in our history. Left field has 
been shortened to provide more seats, and 
this will help Roy.” 



BOB ELSON 

Chicago IVhiteSox 


“The man who is go- 
ing to make or break 
this club is LuLs Apa- 
ricio, the shortstop 
who replaced Chico 
Carra-squel. We have 
the long-distance power we’ve neede<i with 
Doby in center field, and if Luis can fill 
Chico’s place, we have as good a chance 
as any club in the league to win.” 



VAN PATRICK 

Detroit 7’igcr$ 


"After you look pa.st 
Kaline and Kuenn, 
Outfielder Bill Tuttle 
is the man to watch. 
He is the most under- 
rated player in the 
majors. Like Joe DiMaggio, he makes a 
catch look so ca.sy that it escapes the head- 
lines. He now pulls the ball more, is getting 
more homers and a higher batting average.” 



HEXT WEEK: 


UViof’s uronff with your 
husband’s golf 'f 
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This is not necessarily bad. But to play, you have to know the ground rules 
I . Dress right. Dress for her. She reasons: If I have enough interest, so can he. 

2. To dress right, you must be hatted correctly. Lee-hatred. 

Choose from the rich and varied Lee Sport Hat Collection. The four you sec here you’ll need. 
You’ll undoubtedly want more, once you wake up to all the fun you've been missing. 
Lc-c- Sport Hats to S40. Lee Caps from S2.95. 


THE FRANK H. LEE COMPANY < 


V w 'll 
i/ 

DANBURY, CONN. 


to Play with Girls 


The Lee All-Weather i?3.95 


The Lee Cap S3.50 


The Lee Bon Voyage SIO. 


The Lee Rubin Hood SIJ. 



Where even long odds are too short... 


Odds arc the tubeless tires you have on the family car 
won't ever blow out, but . . . 

Any tire may blow out if it is cut through or severely 
damaged. And at high speeds, a sudden blowout 
could be tragic, but . . . 

You needn't ever take that gamble. New Nylon Cord 
LifcGuard Blowout Shields by Goodvear give you 
proved protection against blowout accidents. 

Nylon Cord LifcGuard Blowout Shields lit all makes 
of tubeless tires and arc less than half the cost of 
famous LifcGuard lubes. You can't get better pro- 
tection to save your life. Cioodycar, Akron 16. Ohio. 



Igf 

inncrchar 
9 blowout 
sudden uj 


'• >his S'vJon 
I serves 45 
'• doesn't 


«rd LifeCiur" 
ttre. 

*o flat when t.re 


klime lo bring; 
„re. slruightlii 



LIFEGUARD BLOWOUT SHIELDS 

GOOD^^EAR 


look for this sign; there’s a Goodyear dealer near you. 
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EVENTS 


SEE YOU AT THE BALL PARK 

B askhall’s spike-shod infantry is ad- 
vancing, even now, upon the major 
cities of the country. The cheers of 
crossroads admirers are raised daily 
along the route of march, and hy night 
—since this is the fortnight when every 
manager is duty-bound to maintain a 
Napoleonic assurance — the telegraph 
wires clatter with bulletins and pro- 
nunciamenlos calculated to warm the 
blood of those who wait beyond base- 
ball’s Ifi Seines. It is doubtful if there 
is a man, woman or child in the entire 
country who feels the slightest surprise 
in this phenomenon — or who imagines 
for a moment that there might not be 
an Opening Day, or that the pennant 
race will not he raging under banks of 
moth-fe.stooned floodlights in humid 
August. Will there he a World Series in 
lO.ifi? Ask around. A thousand throats 
will chorus: "You nuts, Jack?" 

Nevertheless it is a question that a 
visitor from the moon or even from 
Moscow might reasonably ask. Your 
baseball, he could honestly say, is not 
so sacred as you think. What happened 
to the Boston Braves? What happened 
to the Philadelphia Athletics? Mur- 
dered by the dollar! Why must you 
follow the fortunes of nine gum-chew- 
ing young men every day for almost 
six month.s? There are troubles in the 
Middle East. You are not interested? 
What of the contest between your Ke- 
fauver and Stevenson? Don’t you still 
like Ike? Can you say that politics in a 
presidential year is not a greater com- 
mon denominator than sport? Why is 
this baseball important? Or is it? 

Well, of course baseball is impor- 
tant to the U.S. Any fool knows that. 
Still, how could you answer a fool who 
didn’t know it? — like love, the Great 
Game of baseball has an indescribable 
effect upon the human soul. You hate 
the world? You will positively not be 


SPORTS 

& DISCOVERIES 


MARCH RHYTHM FOR SPIKED SHOES • BOXING MOVES FROM SMOG 
TO FOG • THE TROUTING OPTIMISTS • CASEY AND THE ROOKIE 
PSYCHE • SPRING FOOTBALL AT ANNAPOLIS • RECORD SPLASHED 


arrested for rising in a ball park and 
screaming: “Drop dead, you bum," as 
long as your seat is paid for. Need re- 
assurance? A civilization in which Ifi 
separate big league teams can he ab.so- 
lutely committed to playing 154 base- 
ball games has a certain soothing solid- 
ity; if you have a television .set, fur- 
thermore, you can watch for nothing. 
As for baseball vs. The Larger I.ssues, 
let us just explain that no candidate 
would be fool enough to speak publicly 
during the hours when a World Series 
is being played. Not only would he 
lose his audience but he’d miss the 
game itself and he wouldn’t want that 
—if he didn’t like baseball he very 
probably would never have been nom- 
inated in the first place. But, of course, 
to get back to where this all started, 
people just don’t go around asking 
al)out baseball and The Larger Is.sues, 
or whether baseball is as sacred a.s we 
think, or what happened to the Phila- 
delphia A’s. There’s no need of it — 
which is one of the nice things about 
baseball. Will there be an Opening 


Day! Will there be a World Series! See 
you at the ball park, Jack. 

CALIFORNIA STORY (CONT.> 

T hk parade of witnesses continued 
in Los Angeles last week as Gov- 
ernor Goodwin Knight’s investigating 
committee hammered away at boxing’s 
dirty business. The principal target of 
Chief Investigator Jim Cox was Match- 
maker Babe McCoy (SI, April 2), his 
brow furrowed, an ulcer on his hand 
picked raw from anxiety. 

Among the witnesses who pointed a 
finger at McCoy was Alexander Dumas 
Jones, better knowm as Watson Jones, 
onetime California slate light lieavy- 
weight champion. "I was just McCoy’s 
little colored boy,” Jones sobbed. "I 
loved that fat man, but he robl)ed me." 
Jones testified that McCoy told him 
to "get out early” (f.c., get knocked 
out) in a fight in 19.50. Jones also testi- 
fied that he had thrown three other 
fights, two on McCoy’s orders, the 
coKfbiKctf o» next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 


The I.e Mans aulo race will be run this year 
(July 28-29 1 but will not count toward the 
1956 world’.s .sports car champion.ship. The 
lYd^ration Inlernationalo de I'Automobile 
dropped it Iwcau.se of drastic rules change.s 
adopted by Le Mans authorities— princi- 
pally limitations on fuel capacities, fueling 
stops and engine size. 

Dr. Forrest C. (I’hog) Allen, after 39 j’ears 
of basketball coaching, has .succumbed to 
the mandatory retirement rule of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. At 70 Allen pleaded fruit- 
lessly for another year so that he might 
coach "the greatest team I ever as.sembled” 
and glory in the expected feats of 7-foot 
Wilton (Wilt the Stilt) Chamberlain. New 
coach: Phog’.s a.ssistant, Dick Harp. 

The Oklahoma-Notre Dame football tele- 
cast has caused re.scheduling of the Baylor- 
Texas A&M game to night time play and 


Rice-Texas may make a similar shift to 
preserve the gate. 

Governor Goodwin J. Knight of California 
has given another $:{(), 000 to his committee 
investigating California boxing (see above) 
so that it may continue the good work. 

Youngest person ever to bowl a perfect 300 
game in play sanctioned by the American 
Bowling Congress is Gene Kucheinski, 15, 
of Toledo, Ohio who has Iwen bowling only 
two years. He turned the trick for the Elm 
Recreation Team. Two other 15-year-olds 
have done it but Gone is younger than 
either of them. 

Bob Sweikerl, winner of the Indianapolis 
"500" last year and third-placer in a D-Jag 
at Sobring this year, will drive at Indianap- 
olis next month, is also looking ahead to 
Europe’s Grand Prix races next year. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from pugc 15 

Other on the l)iilrling of Sparky Ru- 
dolph, McCoy’s cousin. 

Another fighter who took the stand 
was Heavyweight Harry Wills (no kin 
to the Brown Panther of Dempsey’s 
dayi. Wills testified that he was given 
a fight in Baltimore with Freddie Be- 
shore on the condition that he lose. He 
identified New York Mobster Champ 
Sega), a pal of .McCoy’s, as the man 
who ordered him to lose. Segal, said 
Wills, even promised he would get 
Wills “off the mob’s black list” when 
he lost. 

Wills went to Baltimore for the fight, 
but he changed his mind and won. It 
was a dastardly thing to do, but the 
mob gave Wills a chance for redemp- 
tion two years later against Harry 
(Kid) Matthew.s. Wills worked hard to 
lose, and he did. “Did you put forth 
your best effort?” Cox asked for the 
record. “Naw,” said Wills. 

The case of Carlos Chavez was also 
on Cox’s list. It was brought out that 
Chavez had told friends in November 
1950 that he was to take a first-round 
dive against .^rt Aragon. Under oath 
Chavez readily admitted discussing a 
dive beforehand but explained that no 
moral question had arisen for him in 
the fight which went one round: “I had 
bleeding hemorrhoids.” 

Another witness was a wrestling ref- 
eree who told Cox that he had been 
benched for talking to an FBI agent 
investigating possible monopoly in 
wrestling. The referee’s further story: 
once reinstated, he was given little 
work until time for his annual physical. 
Then Dr. Louis E. Benson, the regular 
examining physician at Olympic Audi- 
torium (Babe McCoy, match-maker), 
found the referee unfit for duty. His 
blood pressure was 170, he had a heart 
murmur, a hernia, a growth on his 
throat and a low red-corpuscle count. 
Alarmed, the referee went to Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Gibson, a heart specialist. Dr. 
Gibson “found nothing wrong with my 
heart, my blood pressure was normal, 
and I did not have a hernia.” 

The referee then went back to Dr. 
Benson, who, the referee said, regis- 
tered surprise at “how I got my blood 
pressure down in such a short time. It 
was 128.” Added the referee: “If this 
hearing has done nothing else, it has 
brought my blood pressure down 40 
points.” 

In the light of the revelations, the 
blood pressure of most other Califor- 
nians was up. The investigation next 
moves to rich, ripe San Francisco. 


VITAL INTELLIGENCE 

T he .Ausable is a glaze of ice. Snow 
lies 20 inches deep along the borders 
of the Neversink. The Truckee is low 
and clear before the spring runoff. The 
Beaverkill is high and cloudy. Brod- 
heads Creek is a turgid ditch. 

There will be Americans to whom 
this sort of intelligence conveys little- 
just as there are people who take on a 
lost expression when the talk turns to 
Quill Gordons, Hare’s Ears and Royal 
Coachmen. But to trout fishermen who 



have been checking their equipment 
and gear in mounting anticipation of 
April and the pursuit of the brook, the 
brown and the rainbow, very little is 
more important just now than news of 
America’s cold-running streams. 

It has been a winter of long and 
nervous speculation, h'all hurricanes, 
heavy rains and assorted blizzards con- 
spired to flood much of the best trout 
water in the country. Piscator cannot 
be blamed for wondering, this spring, 
which of his favorite pools have silted 
up and what favorite riffles have been 
gouged out. 

The news is mixed. Virtually all the 
famous California trout streams on the 
West Slope of the Sierra Nevada, from 
the Kern and Kaweah, Tule and San 
Joaquin north to the Yuba, Feather, 
Sacramento, McCloud and Trinity, 
suffered damage in December floods. 
New channels were scoured out, popu- 
lar and accessible pools have been rad- 
ically altered, and spawning beds in 
the streams and tributaries have been 



More prnnnta, hoi dogii, erackcrjacJcs; 

More beer <uui Coke and grape. 
The hai^ehall s!eai<un's earning baek 
And 1 tnusl gel in ahape. 

— Irwi.v L. Stein' 


upset. But reports from the undam- 
aged Ea.st Slope of the Sierra brag 
of (he greatest snowpack in years — 
enough to insure a fine runoff during 
the driest of conceivable summers. One 
of the worst hurt of streams was Penn- 
sylvania's classic Brodheads, so badly 
gutted by Hurricane Diane that vet- 
eran anglers were close to tears. But 
trout fishing breeds resilience of mind, 
and Pennsylvanians were assuring 
themselves last week that “the Brod- 
heads will come back”— and mean- 
while, doesn’t Pennsylvania still pos.sess 
such treasures as the Lackawa.xeti, the 
Bushkill and the Yellowbritches? 

The same sea.sonal euphoria is now 
spreading in the West. If old pools have 
been silted up and friendly riffles al- 
tered, may it not happen that new 
pools and even kindlier riffles have 
been set up by a rampaging hut benef- 
icent Nature? Stocking and rehabili- 
tation will do the rest. Indeed, perhaps 
the floods have actually improved the 
fisherman’s long-range prospects. 

At all events, it is high time for a 
man to be oiling his reel, anointing 
his fly lines and clearing up the clutter 
in his tackle box. 

DEFEATED BUT EAGER 

■jt/rosT of the big league headlines 
just now go to men who have 
made the squad, and small type serves 
for the youngsters— platoons of them 

— who are being shipped back to Wich- 
ita, Chattanooga and way stations for 
more lessons in the minors. The more 
self-confidence a player brought to 
camp with him the harder it is to ac- 
cept the news. He argues. The club has 
an investment in his morale. The man- 
ager’s job is to send him away defeated 

— but still eager. 

Nobody is any better at this delicate 
art than Casey Stengel of the New 
York Yankees, and Casey explained his 
technique the other day in St. Peters- 
burg. He invoked a mythical rookie 
shortstop to represent all the brash, 
hopeful but as yet unskilled youngsters 
he has had to deal with in his eight 
springs as manager of the Yankees. 

“He says, why .should I go down,” 
Stengel orated. “I’m ready now. I’m 
as good as anyone on the club. 

“Well, there’s a couple of things he 
could learn, but he don't think so. He 
wonders why I keep an old guy like 
Phil Rizzuto around. I say to him, 
bunt me one down third.” 

Stengel held his hands apart, waist 
high, as if he were bunting and sud- 
denly jerked them up to his chest a.s if 
to meet an unexpected high pitch. 
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"He fouls it off. I say to Phil Riz- 
zuto, bunt me one down third. Phil 
l)unts me one down third." 

Stengel paused, looked around with 
a half-trueulent, half-incjuiring stare. 

"I say, all right, bunt me one down 
first.” Casey leaped back, flinging his 
arms up protectively in front of his 
face. He slowly regained his compo- 
sure and looked at his audience. "He 
says, the pitch was too close. I .say, 
Phil, bunt me one down first.” Casey 
stepped back smartly, briskly lifted an 
imaginary bat up close to his face and 
calmly chopped it forward. "Phil bunts 
me one down first.” 

Stengel paused. 

"I look at him,” he went on, refer- 
ring to the rookie. "He says, I’m a hit- 
ter, not a hunter. I say. hit one to 
right. He pops up. I say, Phil, hit me 
one to right. Phil hits me one to right. 

"I say, there’s some things you don’t 
seem to do so good. He says, I’m a pul! 
hitter. I don't hit to right. I say, all 
right, give me a hit-and-run. He misses 
the pitch. 

“I look at him.” Stengel’s look was a 
masterful blend of amazement and dis- 
gust. He turned away, toward a fan- 
cied Rizzuto. "Phil, give me a hit-and- 
run. Phil hits one through the hole." 

Casey shrugged. “I don’t send him 
back. He sends himself back.” His face 
was serious as he turned back to the 
imaginary rookie. 

"You can't do anything,” he said. 
“There ’.s a lot of things you don’t know. 
Maybe you better go back and learn 
them.” 

THE THINKER 

QiNCE THE NIGHT he knocked out 
Archie Moore last September, 
Rocky Marciano has toyed like Ham- 
let with the question: whether to take 
arm.s against a sea of inferior challeng- 
ers and by opposing end them, or just 
quit and be the only heavyweight 
champion ever to do so without a draw 
or defeat on his professional record. 

As Rocky lolled on Copacabana 
Beach last week rumor answered for 
him. Rocky would quit, it said, because 
that is the way his family wants it. 

But Rocky himself was not so sure. 
In the bar of Rio de Janeiro’s Hotel 
Excelsior he hefted a soft drink and 
said: "It’s a tough decision to make 
and I won’t make it here. . . . I’ve got 
six months or more [to decide].” 

In five months it will be September, 
a good month for an outdoor fight in 
one of the big-gate cities. Between 
now and then Rocky is likely to hear 
loud cries from Archie Moore that he 


deserves a second chance and even 
from those partisans of Floyd Patterson 
who believe that he is ready, young as 
he is, to take on the champion. There is 
belief, justifiable or not, that a Moore- 
Marciano rematch would not draw 
a satisfying gate. And with Cus 
D’Amato, Patterson’s manager, feud- 
ing with the International Boxing 
Club, there seems little prospect that 
a buildup series of matches could be 
arranged in time to convince the pub- 
lic that Floyd is indeed ready. 

Who else, then? Well, there is Hurri- 
cane Tommy Jackson, who is .seeded 
No. 2 in the ring ratings — where a 
seedier No. 2 has seldom been seen. 

Rocky is right. There are a couple of 
things to think over before deciding. 

ASIDE TO FOOTBALL FANS 

A t ANNAPOLIS the fine old maples 
• that line the United States Naval 
Academy drives are just beginning to 
bud. Forsythia is in bloom. The ivy is 
just a little brighter than it was a week 
ago. On the high green fence enclosing 
Navy’s practice football field there is a 
small sign: “Keep Out— Seeded.” 

The birds chirp more often now and 
there are other sounds of spring. Like, 
for e.xample: 

"Oola, oola, oola, atta boy, pitch it, 
yah, yah, yah!” 

"Thirty counter on the third, set—.” 
"Twenty-nine optional— hup!” 

And "thung,” a kind of solid, low 
bass tone. That would be a foot kicking 


a football. After a winter of discon- 
tent over the Army game, spring foot- 
ball practice has come to Annapolis. 

"This is the 11th day," Coach Eddie 
Erdelatz says, referring to the 20 al- 
lowable practice sessions (in Jo days) 



before football must again be aban- 
doned until fall. “I’m very pleased. 
Last night they were terrific and this 
is going to be a good one, too. Look at 
them work. The spirit here is tremen- 
dous. Not one boy is out there because 
he’s on scholarship. They’re all here 
because they want to play. That’s the 
only way to have a team. .\t other 
schools a man who is supposed to play 
football gets his plate broken if he 
doesn’t play. No play— no school. Not 
here. The boy plays if he wants to. If 
he doesn’t, no one gets after him.” 

This is one of the sounds of spring, 
too. Coach Eddie says it every year 
when the visiting reporter drops by for 
an estimate of the situation. 

The situation is that Erdelatz has 
a rebuilding job. Eleven lettermen are 
gone: Quarterback George Welsh, Cen- 
ter Jim Wood, Ends Ronnie Beagle, 
Jim Owen, Jim Barker, Tackles John 
Hopkins, Pat McCool and Jim Royer, 
Guards Vernon Dander and Bill Mohn, 
and Fullback Dick Guest. Next fall’s 
couf/niied cii next page 
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EVENTS AND DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 1 7 

team probably will be made up ol the 
old second team and top J-V boys. 

"We’ve always had a problem with 
the line," Erdelatz says. "Not enough 
weight. Bob Reifsnyder played full- 
back in high school. He weighs 225. 
Last year for the plebes he played 
tackle. With that weight we couldn’t 
waste it in the backfield. 

"Just look at those boys play. That’s 
spirit.” 

It was, at that, and a half mile away 
there was spirit in another kind of 
spring practice. This was baseball. The 
Middies’ intercollegiate season starts 
soon. Here the scene was relaxed, easy, 
and the sounds those of chatter and 
ball meeting bat or glove. 

Standing out in the shortstop hole 
was a man who in previous years would 
have been found only on the football 
field. Quarterback George Welsh. 

Erdelatz would have liked Welsh on 
hand during football practice to help 
coach. But Welsh and Dick Guest 
chose to play baseball. Every year at 
the Academy, Welsh went out for the 
baseball team but could not make it 
because football’s spring practice de- 
tained him too long. But now he al- 
most has second-team shortstop snared. 
Guest is tentative first-team left fielder. 

Next August, Welsh will report for 
sea duty aboard the cruiser Des Moines 
but that will be summer. Now it is 
spring and there are baseballs flying 
through the air. Also footballs. 

3:S2 MILE— FREESTYLE 

T^HKN the NCAA swimming cham- 
’ » pionships opened in New Haven 
last week, the chief topic, naturally, 
was whether Yale could take the team 
title from its old rival, Ohio State. In 
the first event, the 1,500-meter free- 
style, the Yales looked substantially 
stronger than the Ohios; so the watch- 
ers mentally put Y ale off to a good com- 
petitive start. 

Then the gun went off, and after the 
first 100 meters nobody bothered to 
think very much about the rivalry of 
Columbus and New Haven. Way out in 
front, thrashing the water more like a 
drowning man than a title contender, 
was 20-year-old George Breen from 
Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers. Breen 
covered the first hundred in 1 :04.2. He 
passed 800 meters in the boiling time 
of 9:35.2. At 1,000 meters, he was still 
beating the water in an unbeautiful 
and highly incorrect fashion and was 
still booming along. 


"I wasn’t sure how I was doing," he 
reported later. “Of course the shouts 
from the spectators encouraged me, 
and I knew something was happening.” 

Indeed something was. When Breen 
touched the pool rim at the end of the 
1,500 meters, he had broken the world 
record by no less than 13.1 seconds, 
the first American ever to set a world 
record at that exhausting distance. 

Swimming’s two greatest coaches, 
Bob Kiphuthof Yaleand MikePeppeof 
Ohio State, were popeyed. “Breen’s 
world record is comparable to a 3:52 
mile in track,” bubbled Peppe. “It’s 
the single most brilliant effort in swim- 
ming since I’ve been coaching. He’s un- 
doubtedly the greatest long-distance 
freestyler this country’s ever had.” 

Kiphuth, a real perfectionist on tech- 
nique, wasn’t quite sure what to say. 
"What can anyone say?” he asked. 
Then he thought of .something. “Breen 
swims a six-beat crawl with a two-beat 
draw,” he observed, trying to analyze 
Breen’s deplorable style. "His execu- 
tion, of it is poor. But,” he added, 
“that’s the tremendous thing about it.” 

But Breen, surrounded by reporters, 
wasn’t too sure about anything, except 
that he owes his phenomenal record to 
the wise coaching of Dr. James Coun- 
cilman of Cortland State. "I was so 
bad,” said Breen, reflecting back to 
his freshman year, “that a coach with- 
out his patience wouldn’t have taken 
the time with me.” 

A reporter asked Breen what plans 
he has for the upcoming Olympics. 


“I’ll have to qualify first,” said the 
greatest distance swimmer in U.S. 
history. 

Neither Kiphuth nor Peppe nor any- 
one else in New Haven shared this 
cautious appraisal. "No doubt,” said 
Peppe, "he will be the hottest Ameri- 
can prospect for the Olympic Games.” 

Having joined in praise of Breen, the 
two coaches backed off and had at each 
other for the NCAA championship. It 
was almost anticlimax that Ohio State, 
with the aid of its diving squad and Al 
Wiggins (SI, April 2) in the 200-yard 
individual medley, kept its champion- 
ship for the third straight year. 

THE TALL, STRAIT AND NARROW 

SMALL PROBLEM in the ethics of 
the amateur confronted Carl Cain, 
the University of Iowa Olympic squad 
basketballer, on Easter morning. He 
had breakfasted with an SI reporter 
who was reaching for the check. Cain 
stayed the reporter’s hand. 

Running through his mind was the 
fact that the AAU had just barred 
three basketball players (Tom Hein- 
sohn of Holy Cross, Sihugo Green of 
Duquesne and Ron Sobieszczyk of De 
Paul) from amateur competition be- 
cause they announced plans to join 
the College All-Star team and tour the 
country with the professional Harlem 
Globetrotters. 

"Better let me pay it,” Cain said. 
“The AAU is really watching things 
now.” And so he paid the $1.70. 


SPECTACLE 


FIRST PITCH 

The sure signs of spring in America include 
Opening Day, the exciting rebirth of baseball 

The very first pitch of the ba-seball season is a magic moment, an excit- 
ing instant in time. It is the end of a long winter’s waiting and the re- 
birth of action. A week from next Tuesday when some stalwart pitcher 
(like Whitey Ford of the New York Yankees, pictured opposite) winds 
up and delivers the first pitched ball to the first batter, the future (the 
season ahead) becomes now (the season that started just a moment ago, 
with the pitch). Baseball fans like the Chief Justice of the United States 
{page 23) can finally put their plans into action and get out to the ball 
park. In the Chief Justice’s case the park is Griffith Stadium in Wash- 
ington, but for others it might be huge Municipal Stadium in Cleveland 
{center spread) or Ebbets Field in Brooklyn. Wherever it is, a week from 
next Tuesday it will be Opening Day, the surest of all signs of spring. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIK AND MARK KAUFFMAN 
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WHILE OLD GLORY RIPPLES IN A LAKE ERIE BREEZE. 70,000 JAM CLEVELAND’S MUNICIPAL 



STADIUM. THE LARGEST IN BASEBALL, FOR A SUNDAY GAME BETWEEN THE INDIANS AND THE YANKEES 








A MAJORITY OPINION 
ON BASEBALL 
BY THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


L ike millions of Americans who became instantly and forever 
J qualified as experts the moment they watched their first 
game, I am an expert at baseball. My credentials also include some 
sandlot, left-handed pitching and outfielding as a youngster and 
tossing out the ball at countless oj^ening days of the Pacific Coast 
L<.*ague. Finally, and most important, I love the game. The.se are 
my qualifications for extending greetings to the fans, the players, 
the coaches— yes, and to the umpires — at this great time of the 
year, the beginning of another .season of baseball. 

Sport is an important part of all our lives, and relaxation and a 
change of sights and .sounds are important too. A baseball game is 
a wonderful way to get away for an hour or two, to get into another 
world for an afternoon or evening. Resides, it's a great game. 

As one who has some familiarity with the role of umpire, I am 
reserving personal judgment on the outcome of the season just be- 
ginning. I want to see the evidence. This I propo.se to do at various 
intervals in Washington’s Griffith Stadium. Manager Chuck Dre.s- 
.sen reportedly has some good-looking rookies on hand, and there 
are a couple of California boys I want to watch. Until such evidence 
has been fully studied, I am withholding Judgment. Meanwhile, 
however, I can speak for millions of us fans (all experts) and we are 
unanimous. Our order to ba.seball is: Play ball! 

Earl Wakken 
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AT CSBCTS FIELD A 


SUPPLIED WITH BASEBALL'! 


lONAL STAPLE 
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CONVERSATION PIECE: 


SUBJECT: YOGI AND 

Baseball’s two Most Valuable Players, Berra and Campanetia, get together on the 
eve of the season to talk over their families, their careers and the art of catching 



Y ogi, how’d you get 'em to give you so much money 
this year!” Roy Campanella, the Brooklyn Dodger 
catcher, asked Yogi Berra, the catcher with the New York 
Yankees. "Did you take a big stick along with you?” 

Yogi Berra grinned. ‘‘You believe everything you read 
in the papers?” 

"Not exactly! But, gee! You sure got somebody’s 
number!” 

“Who yon kiddin’?” Berra countered. "You’re getting 
more than they said.” 

"No, I am not kiddin’!” Campanella’s normally high 
voice rose higher with excitement. “Bat I wish I was kid- 
din’ Uncle Sam.” 

The two catchers who in 1955 were voted the Most Val- 
uable Players in their leagues, each for the third time, 
shook their heads sadly. They had just signed 1956 
contracts for a reported $50,000 a year for the Yan- 
kee and $42,500 for the Dodger. 

"What can we do with baseball?” Berra 
moaned. "We can’t take out nothin’. Right 
away they know what we got to pay.” 

“That's right,” Campanella agreed, “we 
can’t deduct expenses. Just some equipment 
. . . why, those sweatshirts I wear sometimes 
cost $25 and $30 apiece.” 

“. . . And $24 for a pair of baseball shoes.” 
"I wear out about four pair a season.” Campa- 
nella looked begrudgingly at his feet. 

"I use about six,” Berra said gloomily. 

Berra and Campanella were in Campanella’s liquor 
store on upper Sev’enth Avenue in New York’s Harlem. 
Campanella had driven up late in a stylish baby-blue and 
white station wagon, and Berra was visibly impressed 
"I hear you got a boat too,” Berra said. 

"Just call me commodore! Just call me commodore!' 
Campanella, who had recently become owner of a $30,000 
41-foot cabin cruiser, answered grandly. 

"G’wan,” said former Navy man Berra, “you’ll get sea- 
sick. And a house out in Glen Cove [Long Island), huh? 
You’re living.” 

“A ranch house a hundred feet long— five years old 
Campanella whipped a realtor’s brochure out of his top- 
coat pocket and handed it to Berra. 

“This a split ranch?” Berra asked. 

"All on one floor, with three baths— there’s four all to- 
gether, one for the kids to use when they come in from 
swimming. You oughtta see the rooms; it’s got a den, a 
laundry, a TV room. The heating unit’s in the attic.” 
"Boy, this is something!” said Berra. 

“You pay that much for it?” Berra asked. The price— 
$100,000— was in the brochure. 
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CAMPY 



by JOAN FLYNN DREYSPOOL 


“Heck, no. You think I got that kind of money?" (Cam- 
panella got the house for around $50,000.) 

"Whitey Ford lives out your way. He’ll probably come 
over to get a free ride on your boat." 

"I hope so,” said the yachtsman. “My home is right 
on the water— on an island.” 

"Say,” said the $50,000-a-year man, who counts other 
sources of income too, including World Series shares and 
revenues from endorsements and television appearances. 
"what’s-his-name,.J. P. Morgan, lived out there. Rich guy.” 

"You think I’m rich?” Campanella sounded hurt. “The 
way I’m in debt!” Campanella thought for a minute. “I 
play harder when I’m in debt. It’s good for me. Seems I 
done nothing this year but spend money before I got it . . . 
but this is all I want in life now ... to play ball and see 
my children grow up.” 

“You’ll be working for nothin’ this year,” Berra said 
conversationally as the two men made their way down the 
steep iron corner stairs to the basement of the store where 
Campanella’s office is located. He opened the business in 
September 19.51, on a site formerly occupied by a night- 
club. The ceiling was very elaborate and the place was 
brightly lit and cheerful. 

"You’re well stocked up,” Berra commented, looking 


admiringly at the neatly stacked and labeled shelves and 
the cases of liquor piled around, including some of Campa- 
nella's own brand — "Campy’s Old Peg.” 

“You don’t make a profit on what’s down here,” Campa- 
nella explained. "This is all inventory. I have to pay cash 
for all this.” 

"But at least you can deduct this on your income taxes,” 
Berra said enviously. 

“Oh, no, I can’t! Oh, no, I can’t!” Campanella’s voice 
rose higher. "What Roy Campanella the baseball player 
earns has nothing to do with this business, except in what I 
put in here, Miss Mason,” he called abruptly to his secre- 
tary, “I got to see that man from the Income Tax Bureau 
tomorrow. Make an appointment for me, will you?" 

Everybody laughed. 

"But what about you. Yogi,” Campanella said. "I see 
you’re a vice-president of some new chocolate drink com- 
pany — and what about that bowling alley you and Phil 
Rizzuto are building in New Jersey?” 

"It’s supposed to be ready by September,” Yogi said, as 
though he didn’t believe it would be. “We’re going to have 
40 alleys and a bar and a restaurant. A. man’s putting up 
the building and we’ll lease it from him.” 

continued on next jwje 
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The financial statements and private lives of the open- 
handed Messrs. Berra and Campaiiella could be inspected 
any time as the two conduct themselves like big business- 
men on and off the playing field. Their baseball acclaim is 
paralleled also by their humble origins and early struggles. 

(“They get along. They're both Italians, you know," 
Mrs. Yogi Berra once remarked.) 

Lawrence Peter Berra, the fourth of Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Berra’s five children, was born on May 12, 1925 in St. 
Louis’s Little Italy area, The Hill. Mr. Berra was a l)rick- 
yard laborer. 

Roy Campanella, born November 19, 1921 in Philadel- 
phia, was the youngest of John and Ida Campanella's five 
children. His father, of Sicilian descent, and his mother, a 
Negro, still live in the Nicetown section of Philadelphia, 
where Roy spent his youth. 

Berra quit school after the ninth grade to go to work — 
variou.sly, in a coalyard, on a Coca-Cola truck and in a 


shoe factory. Whenever work conflicted with twice weekly 
American Legion League ball games, he just took off. 

“I pitched, played third base, outfield,’’ Berra recalled. 
"I never caught until I turned pro, but even as a kid I was 
a good hitter. If the ball looks big to me, I swing at it. 
When I w'as 17 1 signed with the Yankees because I wanted 
.$500. Like my best friend, Joe Garagiola, got for signing 
with the Cardinals.” 

After a year with Norfolk, Berra spent two full .seasons 
in the Navy, until 194G, then a year with the Newark Bears 
before he went to the Yankees. 

Roy Campanella left high school in his sophomore year, 
after he was declared ineligible for amateur athletic.s be- 
cause he had been earning up to $2.5 a week as a semipro 
ballplayer. In 1928 he became a full-time catcher for the 
Baltimore Elite Giants at $90 a month. Thereafter he 


WHAT WALTER ALSTON SAYS . . . 

“Thpy're two great guys and they can do everything. 
They’re both great hitters and receivers, and their arm.s 
compare very favorably, one with the other. . . . What 
little I saw of Yogi play. I'd .say that Campy is the best 
on blocking the low pitch, but Campy’s on our side and 
Yogi’s on the other. 

“It’s hard to choose between those two guys.” 


played in the Negro leagues until he Joined the Dodger 
farm club at Nashua, N.H. in 1946, which Walter Alston 
was then managing. Campanella beat Alston to Brooklyn, 
arriving there in 1948. “This is my 20th season of pro ball 
coming up,” Campanella said, ‘‘and except when I was 
hurt I’ve played every day. I can relax when I’m catching, 
but not on a bench.” 

Berra lives in a modern, ranch-style house in Woodcliff 
Lake, New Jersey. In January 1949 he married the former 
Carmen Short of Salem, Mo. They have two sons: Law- 
rence Allen (Larry), 6, and Timothy Thomas (Timmy), 4. 

Until their recent move to their new home in Glen Cove, 
Roy Campanella and his wife of IT years, the former Ruthe 
De Payton Willis, lived in a gray clapboard English house 
in St. Albans, Long Island. The Campanellas have six 
children; Joyce, 16, Beverly, 15 (who attend school in 
Philadelphia), and David, 12, Roy Jr., 7, Tony, 5, and 
De Payton, 2, called “Princess,” the name given affection- 
ately to Campanella’s new boat. 

“We don’t go out much in the w’intertime,” Campa- 
nella said, “except for all the baseball dinners and things I 
attend. I like to be home with my family. Occasionally 
we’ll get together with some of the ballplayers, but not 
often. Jackie Robinson used to live in St. Albans, but now 
he's in Connecticut. Don Newcombe and Junior Gilliam 
live in New Jer.sey. Joe Black lives in Brooklyn. 

“During the season Yogi and I never get to see one 
another, unless it’s at the All-Star Game or in the World 
Series or at the Mayor’s Trophy game when we play the 
Yankees. We have a couple of exhibition games together in 
P'lorida. 

“I’ve seen quite a bit of Yogi this year,” he explained, 
“awards dinners and the World Series films. We were on 
that M iisfiucradc Parly TV show. We got a big kick out 
of that. 

“I was dressed as a lady and Yogi wore a tux. We w'cre 
seated at a table, eating. Our clue was ‘always behind the 
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plate.' In the dressing room before the show Yogi kidded 
me about my outfit. Yogi's kind of shy, you know, and he 
started worrying about the lines we had to say. I told 
him, ‘You don’t have to worry about no lines, because 
once you do, you’ll mess it up. .lust say what’s in your 
mind. Every time you have to speak, I’ll put the mike 
over to you, and that's as good a cue as any.’ Then Yogi 
was worried because he thought one of the fellows on the 
panel [Bobby Sherwood] would recognize his voice, so 
Yogi said, 'I’m going to keep eating so I’ll have a mouth- 
ful all the time and he won’t know who I am.’ We had 
fun,” Campanella laughed. 

The conversation turned to weight. Both men were in 
midseason trim. The Dodger had dieted himself down to 
202 pounds and the Yankee weighed 187. 

‘‘I! we’re going to play another 10 years, we both have 
to watch our weight, don’t we, Yogi?” Campanella said, 
but Yogi was suddenly preoccupied. 

“What are these doing here, Campy?” Berra pointed to 
two baseball bats. 

Campanella picked one up and started swinging it, un- 
leashing his strong arms in a graceful, warmup motion. 
“I swing these for 10 minutes or so every day just to keep 
the feel. Say, Yogi,” he said, “don’t your hands get sore 
in the spring?” 

“No.” 

"Mine do.” 

“Mine burn some,” Berra conceded. 

“If I couldn’t get a bat out of it,” Campanella said, “I 
wouldn’t pla.v at all. That means the most to me. At home, 
everybody wanted to bat for everybody else on the team.” 

The sluggers nodded silently in complete understanding. 

“Yogi and I have passed all the catchers but Hartnett 
now in home runs,” Campanella said. “Tlie way it stands 
now I've got 210 and Yogi’s got 209.” 

“You’ve got 209 and I've got 208,” Berra corrected him. 

“I respect Yogi quite a bit hitting,” the Dodger star 
said. “He’s not only a very good hitter, he’s strong, and 


WHAT CASEY STENGEL SAYS . . . 


“Both are very colorful, but they’re different. . . . 
Berra is a dilTerent type for color, the way he shuffles 
along, but he’s an amazing player, a very good thrower 
and splendid hitter. Although he’s not built like a track 
athlete, he’s a very fa-^t ballplayer. 

"Campanella is more graceful than Berra behind the 
plate, more adept in handling his glove, but, while 
Berra isn’t as graceful, he has so many points. He’s 
younger than Campanella and may become greater.” 


try to hit a home run, that's when you get ’em. There are 
times you go for homers and times you don’t. Like you got 
a 8-to-2 game or a tie score. You may take tw’o shots at it 
and try to hit a home run, but when you got two strikes, 
you protect yourself and try to get on base. I stand up 
there the same way, for a homer or a base hit. If you go to 
left field, you might change your stance, but you don’t give 
it away until the pitcher throws the ball. I’m a left-handed 
hitter and I always hit to right field. ... A catcher can 
call the play to either third baseman, first baseman or the 
pitcher. A catcher could always move his outfield if the 
guy’s playing too deep or make him move over a little if 
the batter is a dead-pull hitter — who don’t hit over second 
base. You hit between first and second. I'm a dead-pull 
hitter. I hit my hardest balls to the right-field side.” 

“I talk to myself,” Campanella admitted, “not only 
about catching, but about hitting too— not out loud 
though. I tell myself not to swing too hard at something 
continued oh page 70 


when a good hitter's strong, that makes him a real threat 
because he can liit the ball out of the park any time. There’s 
no one way to pitch to him. You just try to get the least 
damagin’ blow out of it.” 

Berra was pleased. “Like he says,” he said, “same way 
he’s dangerous loo. You can’t afford to make a mistake 
with him. He hits a long ball and he could break up the 
ball game.” 

“I use a very small-handled bat.” Campanella said, 
“but I use a grippy beeswax in place of rosin, to get 
a better grip. Sometimes I use black pine tar.” 

“I don't put anything on mine,” Berra said. 

“I use an R-43 bat. Sometimes when you don’t 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 
GAME-1956 


The Yankees and Dodgers have to be favored again, but 
don't overlook— Well, consider the clubs team by team 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


Y OU FEEL this more in the North 
than you do in the sun country, but 
one day late in the winter you hear a 
voice over the radio. You may be driv- 
ing a car through slush at the time, 
with bags of groceries on the floor in 
front and a bunch of kids in mufflers 
and galoshes playing Davy Crockett 
and Mike Fink on the back seat. You 
don’t mind. You’re used to your lot. 
Slush and muddy galoshes are a way 
of life. Then the car radio, which 
you have turned on haphazardly, 
warms up and a familiar voice says, 
“Two away now. Musial down off 
third. Cards lead 2-0. The pitch. It’s 
in there! Strike one.” 

It is the somewhat droning, some- 


what nasal voice of your favorite base- 
ball announcer, broadcasting a spring 
training game from Florida. Last sum- 
mer you cursed him out when he failed 
for an inning and a half to mention the 
score of a game you had tuned in on 
late. But now, in the slush, you love 
him. His voice is the promised kiss of 
springtime. It is the voice of the turtle, 
heralding the return of baseball to 
the land. 

At that moment the baseball fan, 
like the crocus, pokes his head up 
through the snow and starts to live 
again. It is hard to explain, to those 
who do not understand, how large a 
role baseball plays in the warm-weather 
life of the average American male. 


They know about Eating Hotdogs in 
the Bleachers, or Getting Out the Old 
Mitt and Throwing a Few. But they 
do not know that this, like the flag 
raising at Iwo Jima, is only a small part 
of the whole. Actually, most baseball 
fans attend only a handful of games 
each season, and the get-out-the-old- 
mitt school is limited in practice to a 
small, if vigorous, few. 

No, to your average, balding, loose- 
bellied, sedentary American male, base- 
ball is something to read about, to talk 
about, to listen to on radio, to watch 
on television. It occupies an extraordin- 
arily large part of his time. He listens 
to baseball over the radio while he 
works in the garden or lolls on the 
beach. He reads about it in the morn- 
ing paper the next day. He talks about 
it at the office. He reads about it in the 
afternoon newspaper. He talks more 
about it that night. It is not an ob- 
session. It does not interfere with 
his business or with his relations with 
his family or with his bowling or 
his church-going or his duties as a cit- 
izen. But it is always with him. He can 
visit a funeral parlor, be properly 
and sincerely sympathetic to the be- 
reaved relatives and depart, feeling the 
weight of death and the fleeting qual- 
ity of life. Outside, after a while, 
someone will say, “Did you see what 
Kaline did yesterday?” And instant- 
ly he is immersed in life again, en- 
grossed in baseball. He knows what 
Kaline did yesterday, and he knows 
why it was extraordinary. He knows, 
further, the possible effect it could 
have on the pennant race, that con- 
tinuing drama of the baseball year. 
He is fascinated. 

Why? Because baseball is a game of 
limitless dramatic possibility, an in- 
credible melodrama, a constant theater 



PAST AND FUTURE are joined as Yankee Coaches Bill Dickey and Frankie Crosetti 
quizzically contemplate 22-year-old shortstop prospect Jerry Lumpc of Berkeley, Calif. 
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of delight, the great American direr- 
li.^iteinenl, a flamboyant and continu- 
ing drama bound by certain hard uni- 
ties: nine innings, three outs, one pen- 
nant. Within these unities baseball 
presents a variety as endless as the 
waves of the ocean, as intricate as a 
fugue b}’ Bach. 

The voice in the slush awakens the 
baseball fan to these things, alerts him 
to an anticipation of the new season, 
revives the annual excitement of won- 
der: U7m< tcill happen (his year? 

Now, with Opening Day 1956 just a 
week from Tuesday, what irill happen 
this year? Another Bobby Thomson? 
Another Bobby Shantz? Another Billy 
Klaus? 

No one knows. But while you are 
waiting and watching, you might keep 
an eye out for these things: 

Watch the Yankees’ pitching staff. 
In Florida everyone seemed to agree 
that the Yankees were just too good, 
that they were “too strong in too many 
places.” But the Yankees, like Achil- 
les, were dipped in the River Styx for 
strength and they were held by the 


heel. Their heel is their pitching staff. 
It was pitching that failed New York 
in the World Series after the immense 
depth of bench strength had absorbed 
most of the stunning loss of Mickey 
Mantle and Hank Bauer. 

This season watch the pitching staff. 
See if Whitey Ford and Bob Turley 
and Tommy Byrne are all consistent 


THE CALENDAR 

day APitii. n 

Regular sea.'son gets under way 
C’ln’-DOWN DAY MAY 18 

Rosters must be cut to 25 men 
END OF TUADINXJ JUNE l.S 

No more trades after this date 
ALL-STAU CIAMK JVI.Y 10 

This year in Washington, D.C. 
KOSTEEt EXI'ANSION SEE*'!'. 1 
Rosters can be increased to 40 
ri.OSINC DAY S1:E‘T. .30 

Last games of regular .sea.son 
WOKE.D SEItlES BECENS OCT. .3 
In park of National League champs 


winners again and whether Don Larsen 
and Mickey McDermott are ready to 
back them up. More important, watch 
Stengel’s secondary pitching and his 
bullpen. He always seems to come up 
with strength there. If he can’t do it 
this year, all the Mantles and the 
Berras in the world may not save him. 

If the Yankees do falter because of 
their pitching, the Boston Red Sox are 
the popular choice to look them in the 
eye and pass them, because they are 
young and full of ginger. But Ted Wil- 
liams is their big man, and he is old 
and full of bitterness. If the Red Sox 
are to be a pennant team in 1956, they 
will have to lean as much on their rich 
young pitching as on their rich old 
Williams. If names like Brewer and 
Kiely and Susce begin to hit the head- 
lines regularly, then maybe the Red 
Sox will indeed become everybody’s 
team this year. 

Be alert, too, for Minnie Minoso. 
Everyone realizes that Larry Doby 
must hit if the Chicago White Sox 
are to threaten for the pennant, and 
conliuned on next jnige 


APRIL 9, 1956 
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BASEBALL PREVIEW 

conlinucd from page 29 

George Kell must hold together and 
this young Luis Aparicio must be able 
to play short as well as his advance no- 
tices insist he can. But worry about 
broad-shouldered Minnie. He didn’t 
hit well last year and he isn’t hitting 
well this spring. If Minoso is in trouble, 
the White Sox don’t stand a chance. 
But if he is the Minnie of old, and if all 
the other White Sox ifs turn out favor- 
ably, Chicago has the best chance of 
anyone of beating out the Yankees. 

Study the Indians and appreciate 
how good their pitching is, but realize, 
too, that their pitching won’t be any 
better this year than it has been in the 
past. And then note that over the past 
seven seasons the Indians have won 89, 
92, 9:1, 9:1, 92, 111 and 9:i games, a re- 
markably consistent record except for 
their extraordinary pennant year in 
19.'>4. It is not likely that the Indians 
will win more than 92 or 9:1, and that 
is not enough for a pennant. 

But if good pitching may not be 
enough to w'in a pennant, poor pitch- 
ing is almost certainly enough to lose 
one. The Brooklyn Dodgers, like the 


Yankees, looked wonderful in Florida 
with their great wealth of young play- 
ers, and they too are a big favorite to 
win again. 

Pitching was really the Dodgers’ 
strength last year, and it was expected 
to be even stronger this season. But 
you might study the reports on all the 
ailing pitching arms in Brooklyn and 
wonder if an aging ball team like the 
Dodgers can hold up if its pitching lets 
down. Manager Walter .■\lston says he 
isn’t worried. His team will score runs. 
It’s the pitching that’ll win or lose. 
But an old team can get tired awfully 
fast and lose games on listlessness it 


would have won on drive a few years 
earlier. Watch the Dodger pitching. If 
it fails, see if cracks don’t develop in 
other parts of the team structure. 

As you examine the Dodgers’ pitch- 
ing problems, train an associated eye 
on the second-base difficulties of the 
Milwaukee Braves and the New York 
Giants, the principal challengers to 
Brooklyn’s leadership. 

If you seriously intend to challenge 
for a pennant nowadays you need a 
second baseman who can make the dou- 
ble play, because the double play has 
become the chief defensive weapon in 
baseball 'which it was not before the 
development of the home-run-hitting 
buggy whip bat) and the second base- 
man its chief architect. But at the 
start of spring training neither the 
challenging Braves nor the challenging 
Giants had the second baseman that, 
ideally, they should have had. 

Study the situation as the sca-son 
goes along and see if either team has 
solved its problem. See if Danny 
O’Connell can give M ilwaukee pennant- 
winning performance at second base or 
if Manager Bill Rigney of the Giants 
Kas found the man he needs to play the 
position crisply and smartly. Keep a 
close eye on second base. It could be 
the focal point of the pennant race in 
the National League. 

For the rest, see in the AL whether 
the Tigers can find not only pitching 
depth but a second baseman too, and 
if in the NL the Redlegs and the Car- 
dinals can locate the pitching they 
need to cash their hitting and fielding 
strength. Try to figure out what 
magic Manager Mayo Smith of the 
Phils will use to improve his run-of- 
the-mill team and how the managers 
of the other clubs can keep interest up 
in the face of daily defeat. 

But most of all, watch and wonder 
and wait for another Willie Mays to 
appear, or another Hal Newhouser or 
another Dizzy Dean. 

What’s that fellow’s name on the 
Cardinals? Mizell? 'i- n p) 


NEXT 16 PAGES: SCOUTING REPORTS 

The baseball expert is a person who does not necessarily know any 
more about basel)all than the next fellow but who is in a position to 
find out. In an effort to keep its readers on the sunny side of eipcrlinc, 
SI recently sent observers through desert cactus and tropical palmetto 
to sun-baked spring-training fields in Arizona and Florida. There they 
made a firsthand survey of each of the 16 major league teams. Here, in 
16 pages, is a distillation of their report, an analysis of the strength, 
weakness, problems and hopes of each of the teams. 

SI readers are invited to keep these preseason estimates at hand 
for comparison with the year’s outcome— and surprises. 
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BROOKLYN DODGERS 



AT A FAIRLY RIPE OLD ACE. the Brooks are the 
champions, and they like it, and they mean to stay 
champions. If Manager Waller Alston can scrape togeth- 
er a quorum from the two dozen or so pitchers he took to 
Florida, the Dodgers should not have too much trouble 
— they are that good. Campanella, Hodges, Reese, Rol)- 
in.son, Snider, Furillo. Plus some good ballplayers 
named Amoros, Zimmer, Gilliam and Jackson. And now 

THE MAINSTAYS 

1 PEE WEE REESE. SHORTSTOP: Field Captain and key man of 
the Dodgers, he seems to be just a.s gt>od at 36 as he was at 20. 
A master fielder, quick on the bases and a very dangerous 
hitter. 

4 DUKE SNIDER. CENTER FIELD: Physically, the perfect ball- 
player-tremendous left-handed power, vast fielding skill, a 
fine arm. La.st year hit .309 with 42 home run.s, 136 run.s bat- 
ted in. 

36 DON NEwcoMBE. PITCHER; Temperamental but terrific 
when he’s right, this towering right-hander won 15 games by 
midsummer, finished with 20-5 record. His fast ball is over- 
powering, curve sharp, control good. 

39 ROY CAMPANELLA. CATCHER: The happy wiirrioT of the 
Dodgers, he handles the pitchers, throws out the base run- 
ners, hits the home runs and collects Most-Valuable-Player 
awanls. His loss would hurt more than any other. 

Gil Hodges, a catcher when he came up to the Dodgers, ha.s 
been the regular first basemen for eight years: in the last seven 
he has driven in at least 100 runs a season while becoming a 
superlative defensive man as well. 

Old i37i Jackie Robinson, who on any given day can be 
the Most Valuable Man in Baseball, is still a consistently fine 
third baseman and will be a tough man for Randy Jackson 
(.see 6p/oi/'i to drive away. Don Zimmer and Junior Gilliam 
give the team depth at a handful of positiuns; both can play 
second, Gilliam the outfield and Zimmer third and short. 
Sandy .\moros, who hits hard for a little man, will be No. 1 
in left and Carl Furillo, with his skill in the field and solid 
hitting almost taken for granted, is a fixture in right. The 
pitching staff? If they heal, they’re all good. 


a kid named Charley Neal who Is a magician on the 
double play and has pushed two veterans off second 
base. So, with the Dodgers, it comes down to the pitch- 
ing. I’odres is gone. Loes and Spooner are ailing and so 
are Craig and Bessent. But Don Neweombe looks all 
right and so do Erskine, Labine, Koufax, Roebuck and 
a handful of sharp rookies. It may not be quite .so easy 
as last year but the Dodgers will make out all right. 

THE BIG FOUR 


1 PEE WEE REESE. SS 4 DUKE SNIDER. CF 


36 DON NEWCOMBE. P 39 ROY CAMPANELLA, C 






NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 


2 RANDY JACKSON. THIRD BASE: Came frum the Cubs to con- 
test Robinson for third base: a steady fielder who hits the long 
ball and .should like Ebbets Field. 

9 ciNo ciMOLi. OUTFIELD: A fine fielder and good .singles hitter. 
Temperament has improved and he could he one of few rookies 
to make the club. 

43 CHARLEY NEAL. SECOND BASE; Hus apparently won a start- 
ing job with his wide range, quick hands and an outstanding 
arm. Hits only fair but good enough. 

Chico Fernandez, Dick Williams are big league caliber, could 
play on man.v other teams; Pitchers Don Dr.vsdale, Stan Wil- 
liams, Don Elston, Ken Lehman could help out. 



BOARD OF STRATEGY 


THE BASIC ROSTER 



24 WALTER ALSTON. MANAGER: NoW in 
hi.s third year as boss of the Doilgers, 
he knows his ballplayers, knows what 
he wants them to do and keeps this 
high-priced, veteran club on its toe.s. 
Quiet and thoughtful but a gambler 
in the dugout or the coaching box. 

BILLY HERMAN ' 22 ) is Alst on ’s right- 
hand man while white-haired jake 
piTLER '311 coaches at first base and 
big JOE BECKER '33t wotks with the 
pitchers. 


1 Pee Wee Reese, as .2!l2 

2 Kandy Jaekson. 3b .26') 

* Duke Snider, ef 

s Carl P’orillo. rf .314 
9 Gino Cimoli. of iminoral 

14 Gil Hodges. 11. .2S» 

15 Sandy .Amoms. If .2 17 

19 Jim Gilliam. 2b. If .241* 

21 Don Zimmer, if .239 
19 Roy Camounella. c .313 
42 Jackie Robinson, 3b .236 


41 Charley Neal, 2b (minorsi 

PITCHERS 

'55 W-L 

17 Carl Krakine, right 11-8 

IB Hilly Ijoe.s, right 10—1 

32 Sandy Koufux, left 2 -2 
It D. Neweombe. right 20-3 

40 Roger Craig, right 5 3 

41 (?iem Labine, right 13 .3 

46 Don Bessent, right 8-1 

41 Karl Spooner, left 8 6 



MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


IF BROOKLYN Can bc beaten, the Braves are the 
club with the best chance tn do it. They have solid start- 
ing pitchers in Warren Spahn (17-14 ), Boi> Buhl ( 1(3-1 1) 
and I..ew Burdette (13-81 and may find support from 
youthful Chet Nichols and Bay Crone. If Gene Conley, 
brilliant early last year, can recover from ailing shoulder, 
Braves could have the best pitching in the league. Ernie 
Johnson is a good relief man, and he should get reliable 

THE MAINSTAYS 


help from Dave Jolly and Red Murff, the 84-year-old 
rookie. Henry Aaron and Ed Mathews provide an elec- 
tric one-two punch in the batting order, and Del Cran- 
dall, Joe Adcock and Bobby Thomson add plenty of 
long-ball power. Johnny Logan, .297 batter, is livewire 
at short. Center fielder Bill Bruton is fine leadoff man. 
Big weakness, possibly fatal one, is at second where 
Dan O’Connell has trouble making vital double play. 

THE BIG FOUR 


1 BEL CRANDALL. CATCHER: At 26, Starting third .season a.s cap- 
tain of the Braves. Intelligent, har<l-working catcher who can 
lead men and hit baseballs a long, long way. Low-average hit- 
ter, but pops the big home run. 

31 WARREN seAHN. PI T c H E R: Top Winning pi tchpF 10 majors over 
past 10 years. Thirty-five, but even so, and despite bad knee, 
turned in 17 wins last year, high for club. 

41 ED MATHEWS, THIRD BASE: Slouching, indolont-looking play- 
er, but one of most impre-ssive power hitters in baseball. Ha-s 
hit 47, 40 and 41 homers past three years, averaged 113 RBIs. 
Is improving fielder at third. 

44 HANK AARON. RIGHT FIELDER: JUSt 22, yOUlhfuI Of fuCC and 
slender of build, but an exciting and highly regarded hitter 
with extremely powerful wrist-snap swing. 

Short.stop Johnny Ix)gun is very important to club: a top- 
grade fielder and a good, .strong hitter il3 homers, 83 RBIs). 
More than that, he s the spark of infield. Big Joe Adcock is not 
as good a hitter as headlines indicate but he frightens pitchers 
and is very nice to have on your .side. Bobby Thomson, who.se 
broken leg two springs ago hobbled him through two cam- 
paigns, was running freely in Florida, changed his stance buck 
to old, loose, square position he used when he first came up. 
Bobby, like .Adcock, isn’t quite a.s good a.s his reputation, 
but he’s still a pretty fine hitter and helps load Brave lineup 
with power. Reserves are greatly improved this year, with 
Veteran Del Rice to spell Crandall behind plate, Jim Pendlts 
ton, back from the minors and one of hardest workers in camp, 
Veteran Andy Pafko and Rookies Felix Mantilla and Wes 
Covington. Braves’ minor league .setup is loaded with young 
players on way up who could help in emergency. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

s FELIX MANTILLA. SHORTSTOF: Tall, .slcndcr, 21-year-old 
Puerto Rican is a cla.s.sy fielder, 1 hough not a particularly out- 
standing hitter. Provides good support for Short.stop Logan. 
19 JOHN I KEI>i MURFF. PITCHER: M inoT league player of year, 
won 27 games for Dallas last season. Started pro career at ad- 
vanced age of 28. Has sinking fast ball, is counted on for relief. 
One of most likeable men on team and hard worker. 

43 JOHN i\vcsi COVINGTON. OUTFIELD: Powerful left-hundcd 
hitter, who may provide valuable left-field and pinch-hit help. 

Braves have fine fielding first baseman named Frank Torre, 
but young.si er who caught eye was 22-year-old Eddie Charles, 
who is being groomed for second base. 








5 FELIX MANTILLA 



19 RED MURFF 



BOARD OF STRATEGY. 


THE BASIC ROSTER 



( J 


40 CHARLIE GRIMM. MANAGER: A fa- 

mously easygoing man who has won 
three pennants in hi-s managerial ca- 
reer, he now faces critics who would 
like more aggrcs.«iveness. Grimm’s 
forte is patience and if injuries that 
have dogged club stay away this year, 
his patience may be rewarded. E.x- 
Piratc .Manager fred haney i2) is his 
first lieutenant, charley root (31) 
works with pitchers, and bob keelv 
1 35 1 handles bullpen. 


•SS AVC. 

X Del Crandall, c .236 
S J. Pendleton, util, (minors) 
4 D. O’Connell, 2b .225 
$ Felix Mantilla, ss (minors) 
9 Joe .Adcock, lb .264 
3i Johnny l>ogun, ss .2i»7 
X4 Bobby Thomson, If .257 
xs Bill Bruton, cf .275 
41 Ed Mathews, 3h .2sa 
41 Wes Covington, of (minors) 
44 Hank Aaron, rf .314 
48 Andy Pafko, of .266 


PITCHERS 

‘SS W-L 

10 Bob Buhl, right 1.3-11 
16 Dave Jolly, right 2-3 

n Chet Nichols, loft 9-8 

19 Red MurIT, right (minors) 

21 Warren Spahn, left 17 14 

22 Gene Conley, r. 11-7 

32 Ernie John.son, r. 5-7 

33 Lew Burriette, r. 13-8 





NEW YORK GIANTS 


A TEAM WITH MORE iFs than any other in the 
league, the Giants could finish first— or fifth. More likely 
it will be third, where they finished in '55. Manager Bill 
Rigney has the game’s greatest young player in Willie 
Mays, and proven big leaguers in Dark, Mueller, Lock- 
man and Westrum. The pitching staff is promising and 
could be brilliant: much depends upon Antonelli’s return 
to 1954 form and the development of Worthington and 

THE MAINSTAYS 


Monzant. The big problems are second base, third base 
and left field; Rigney can pick a lineup stressing power 
hitting and so-so-defense at those positions or he can 
sacrifice hitting for defensive skill. Whatever he does, 
if the pitching jells, the Giants will be hard to beat. 
Like Leo Durocher, Manager Rigney is a fighter but 
will almost surely boss a more spirited and happier 
team than operated out of the Polo Grounds last year. 


THE BIG FOUR- 


9 WES WESTRUM, CATCHER; A Tuggcd and mostcrful performer 
who had much to do with making the Giants World Cham- 
pions in 1954, though he hit only .187 that year. His head and 
arm are as good as ever, and Johnny Mize has been giving him 
batting tips all spring. The Giants pray that, at 33, Westrum 
can become a hitter too. 

19 ALVIN DARK, SHORTSTOO: The Giants’ field captain and 
still, at 33, the key to their infield; a little slower in the joints 
this spring but a fiery competitor and a dangerous man on 
base or when the Giants need a run batted in. 

24-wiLLiE MAYS. CENTER FiEuo: With Mm the Giants could 
win a pennant: without him — they'd just as soon move to 
Minneapolis. A great outfielder with .speed and with one of 
the game's most deadly arms. Last year he hit 51 home runs. 
This spring he says: “I feel so strong it scares me.” 

43 JOHNNY ANTONELL). PITCHER; Big and G&sy Icft-handcr 
won 31 games in 1934, must do it again if Giants hope to regain 
championship. Last year still had all the pitches— fast ball, 
curve, changeup — but lost more games than he won (14-16). 
At 26, he is clearly due to regain old form, become the Giants' 
No. 1 pitcher and one of league’s big winners. 

Other Giant strong points are steady hitting of Veterans Don 
Mueller and Whitey Lockman, power of Dusty Rhodes (who 
still remains a defensive question mark in left field), and pitch- 
ing of Right-handers Jim Hearn and Ruben Gomez, Left- 
hander Don Liddle and relief work of Hoyt Wilhelm. The 
questions — and they are many: whether Thompson’s legs will 
hold up at third; whether Harris can handle first; and whether 
the young right-hander, Ramon Monzant, is now ready for 
his big year. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH. 


20 DARYL SPENCER 32 A. WORTHINGTON 44 STEVE RIOZIK 

THE BASIC ROSTER 


'$S AVC. 

8 Ray Katt, c .215 

» Wes Westrum, c .212 
ti Wayne Terwillij'or.2b. 257 
12 F, Castleman, 2b (minors) 

15 Gail Harris, lb .232 

16 Henry Thompson, 3b .215 
IS Alvin Dark, iis .282 
20 Daryl Spencer, if. (Service) 
22 Don Mueller, rf .306 

24 Willie Mays, cf .319 

2 5 W. Lockman, lb, If .273 


26 Dusty Rhodes. If .305 

PITCHERS 

'SS W-L 

21 Jim Heurn, right 14-16 

11 Ruben Gomez, right 9-10 

12 A. Worthington, r. (minors) I 
17 Don Liddle, left 10-4 

41 R. Monzant. right 4-8 
41 John Antonelli. left 14-16 
44 Steve Ridzik, right 0-4 
49 Hoyt Wilhelm, right 4-1 


20 DARYL SPENCER. iNFiELDCR; Right-hand powcF hitter, 
could solve problems at second — or at third. Had year with 
Giants before entering Service, hit only .208 but 20 home runs. 
32 ALLAN WORTHINGTON, PITCHER: Giants hope he’ll be 
Dodger-stopper. Won 19 at Minneapolis with good control, 
sizzling fast ball, fair changeup and curve. 

44 STEVE RIOZIK. PITCHER: Drafted out of minors, Ridzik gets 
another chance at the big leagues, looks like valuable relief 
property and could win starting job. 

Foster Castleman can play second base in the big leagues but 
two bad knees may keep him on the bench. Ed Bressoud may 
one day take over Dark’s job at shortstop but needs seasoning. 


18 BILL RIGNEY. MANAGER; LoDg 

groomed as Durocher's .successor, the 
ex-Gianl infielder won American As- 
sociation pennant, Little World Series 
at Minneapolis. Intelligent, aggressive 
advocate of "smart” baseball, likes 
spirited team that can hit and run. 

Coaches are ray mueller (2), Rig- 
ney’s right-hand man at Minneapolis: 
ex-Cincinnati Manager ducky wal. 
TERS (3); DAVEY WILLIAMS (1), last 
year’s pepperbox second baseman. 




PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 



IN THE LAST HALF of the 1955 season the Phillies 
played neck and neck with the Dodgers, hoisting them- 
selves from a humiliating seventh to a respectable fourth 
place. Perhaps the team’s tarly miseries can be blamed 
on the troubles of a freshman manager — quiet, easygo- 
ing Mayo Smith — adjusting himself to his men. But ad- 
just he did, and this year he has virtually the same team 
that played as well as the Dodgers for those final three 


months, in fact, much the same team that won the pen- 
nant and the Whiz Kid label in 1950. Now they are 
older and slower, but Robin Roberts is still the best 
pitcher in the league, Del Ennis a great cleanup hitter, 
Richie Ashburn a brilliant leadoff man and Granny 
Hamner a poised shortstop. Not enough for the pen- 
nant, to be sure, but the Phils should win at least half 
their games and finish somewhere in the first division. 


THE MAINSTAYS. 


THE BIG FOUR. 


1 RICHIE ASHBURN. CENTER Ficuo: I.a.st year’s NL batting 
champion (.338), the Nebra.'ika towhead is the ideal leadoff 
man-- very fast to first and around the bases. }leslap.s the ball 
to any field with his left-handed wrist motion. In the field 
he covers almost a.s much ground as May.s. 

2 CRANNY HAMNER. SHORTSTOP: Starling his ninth year as a 
regular, hi-s performanees are as erratic as his Celtic tempera- 
ment, but when he is right he i.s a fine fielder and dangerous 
extra-base hitter, tops at the hit-and-run. .■^ftcr a recent op- 
eration on hi.s ailing shoulder, which handicapped him Ia.st 
year, Hamner is again smiling and healthy a happy -sign for 
the Phils. 

14 DEL ENNIS. LEFT FIELD; Rookic of the VcaF In 1946, he has 
consistently been the Phillies’ power hitter, with more than 
100 RRIs for last four years. A switch to glas.ses last year 
didn't bother him. 

36 ROBIN ROBERTS. PITCHER: Indisputably the best pitcher in 
the league, the big, personable Michigan Stale grad has won 
more than 20 gamc.s for last six years and is .still as strong as 
ever. Strictly a control pitcher, he throws lots of home run 
balls (41 last year ) but has brilliant changeup and curve. Good 
hitter too. 

With big, lumbering Stan Lopata, one of the leam’.s first- 
line catchers, trying the -switch to first, Andy Seminick, whom 
the Phils retrieved from the Redlegs la.st spring, will be be- 
hind the plate a.s long as his aging bones allow a move to get 
more power. If Jim Greongras.s, who came in the Seminick 
deal, regain.s his health, and if power-hitting Third Baseman 
Willie Jones recovers from his beaning in a practice game, the 
team could be rough on enemy pitchers. 






NEWCOMERS TO WATCH- 


7 TED KAZANSHt. SECOND BASE: A colobratod Tookie in 1 9o3, 
he t emporarily pushed Hamner from short to second but need- 
ed more seasoning. Now up for the second time after hitting 
.307 at Syracuse, he will try second himself. 

35 JOE LONNETT, CATCHER; Good roceiver, weak at the plate, 
he will probably help spell Seminick, freeing Lopata for first. 
39 JIM OWENS. PITCHER: Coming ffom S.vracuse wich R 1 .5-1 1 
record, he is the big hope for an added starting pitcher, some- 
thing sorely lacking if Curt Simmons does not return to form. 

The best the Fhillie.s could find for new pinch-hitlers, a des- 
perate need right now, were Veterans Wally Westlake and 
Frank Baumholtz, both of whom are well past their prime. 





BOARD OF STRATEGY. 


THE BASIC ROSTER. 


24 MAYO SMITH 


24 MAYO SMITH. MANAGER; The taCI- 
lurn type who secs all, says little, he 
performed minor miracle last year in 
pulling together a squabbling, dissi- 
dent team. No showboat, he usually 
coaches third — quietly. 

Coaches are benny bengough 'll), 
Yankee catcher in the great Ruthian 
era; wallv mdses '.32) one of Connie 
Mack’s finest outfielders in the ’30s; 
WHIT WYATT (31 ), who helped pitch 
Dodgers to their 1941 pennant. 


■SS AVG. 

1 Richie A.shburn, cf .338 

2 Granny Hamner. ss .257 

4 Bobliy Morgan, if .2,32 

6 Willie Jones, 3b .258 

7 Ted Kazanski. 2b (minors) 

10 Jim Greengrass, rf .3-14 
14 Del Pmnis. If .296 

16 F. Baumholtz, of .289 
18 W. Westlake, of (minors) 
21 Andy Seminick, c .240 
20 Stun Loputa, lb .271 
J5 Joe Lonnett, c (minorsi 


PITCHERS 

■SS W-L 

s Saul Rogovin, right 6-11 
IS Bob Miller, right 8-4 
20 M. Dickson, right 12-11 
22 H. Wphmeier, right 10-12 
2t Curt Simmons, left 8-8 
36 R. Roberta, right 23-14 
30 Jim Owens, right (minors; 
42 John Meyer, right 6-11 



CINCINNATI REDLEGS 


ON SOME DAYS, this IS the best club in baseball — 
depending on who’s pitching. Except for pitching (and 
disregarding their inadequate reserves i, the Reds have a 
fabulous baseball team. Roy McMillan is the finest 
fielding shortstop in the major leagues. Johnny Temple 
is an alert, run-scoring, play-making second baseman. 
Gus Bell and Wally Post are two of the hardest hitting 
outfielders extant, and both are top-fiight fielders. Fat 


little Smoky Burgess is, after Campanella, the best- 
hitting catcher in the National League. And Ted Klu- 
szewski, that impressive mass of muscle, is one of the 
really great batsmen (he has averaged 45 homers a year 
for the last three seasons). But Redleg pitching, aside 
from All-Star Joe N'uxhall, is nightmarishly uncertain. 
Because of it and the substandard bench this collection of 
fine players will be lucky to finish higher than fifth. 


THE MAINSTAYS 

11 Rov MctviiLLAN. SHORTSTOP: He tums the apparently Hiun- 
(lane routine of fieirling a ground ball into something near 
beauty and is improving as a hitter. 

IS TEo KLuszEwsKi. FIRST BASE: Hugc (*J42 hard poundsi 
Klu is big man in the big Cincinnati attack, an old-fa.shioned 
cleanup hitter. But he pulled a muscle high in his thigh in 
early training and ha-s been hampered by it. 

28 Wally post, right field: Relativ'ely unpublicized but 
one of hardest hitters in baseball. Players stop to watch him 
bat in practice. Hit 40 homers last year, drove in 109 runs. 
Superb throwing arm. 

39 JOE NuxHALL. PITCHER: Pitched bnefi.v in majors at 1.5 in 
1 944 but departed then until 1 9->2. Big, left-handed fast bailer, 
won 17 games la.st .vear, i.s .stopper. His good fa.st ball 
may put him in iO-game cla.ss this sea.son. 

Gu.s Bell, who rates with Willie May.s and Duke Snider as 
a breathtaking center fielder, ha.s baited in more than 100 
run.s annually over past three years, is another key Redleg. 
So is .scrappy Johnny Temple, w'ho i.s a hitting-fielding .sec- 
ond ba.seman, a real rarity nowaday.s. Reds count on good-hit. 
poor-field Ray Jablonski to fill weak .spot at third and hope 
hard-hitting Burge.ss' bat makes up for fielding lapse.s behind 
plate. Matt Batt.s and hid Bailey are better catchers hut 
neither can hit. Other reserves include Chuck Harmon, Rocky 
Bridges, Stan Palys, Boh Thurman, who have glove.s but no 
bats. A.S for pitching, after Xuxhall the Reds pin hopes on 
V'eterans Art Fowler and John Klippstein, on ex-Brooklyn 
Reliever Joe Black, and on Brooks Lawrence and Hal Jcff- 
coat (belowt. Tebbetts .says of la.st three: ‘‘They all had it 
once. I just hope they can come up with it again.” 


THE BIG FOUR. 



11 ROV IVIcMILLAN.SS IByED KLUSZEWSKI. IB 



28 WALLY POST, RF 39 JOE NUXHALL. P 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 


20 FRANK ROBINSON. LEFT FIELD: Tremeodous prospecl, but 
hurt shoulder throwing and now babies once-powerful arm. A 
question mark, but looked good in -spring training. 

42 HAL JEFFCOAT, PITCHER: Came from Cubs in trade. Former 
outfielder. Fine competitor. Keeps ball low. Pitched good 
relief ball for Cubs first half of '55. 

46 BROOKS LAWRENCE, PITCHER: Obtained from Cardinals. 
Won 15 game.s in ’54. developed ulcers last year, lost his stuff. 
Big man, throws hard, looked good in training. 

In camp Redlegs had fine-looking young lefty in Charley 
Rabe and a remarkable 18-year-old youngster named Curtis 
Flood, who is marked ‘‘Deliver to majors in three years.” 


20 


ROBINSON 42 


JEFFCOAT 


46 B. LAWRENCE 




BOARD OF STRATEGY. 


THE BASIC ROSTER. 



1 BIRDIE TESBETTS 


1 GEORGE (BIRDIE) TEBBETTS. whO 

was a shrewd major league catcher for 
14 .sca.sons, took over Redlegs in 1954 
and led team to most wins they'd had 
in decade. An intelligent, articulate 
man, Tebhetls has sharp longue but 
has kept it pretty well in check as 
manager. His coaches include wry 
JIMMY DYKES 4 '. fomicr While Sox, 
.Athletic.s and Orioles pilot, tom fer- 
RicK i:{i, who i.s pitching coach, and 

FRANK MCCORMICK 2 I , OX-Rcd .St at. 


’SS AVC. 

s Ed Bailey, c {minorsi 
7 Smoky Burgess, c 

10 C. Harmon, if. of .2.53 

11 R..y .McMillan, ss .2GS 
1 * Rocky Bridge,>c. if 

IS Hay .laliinnski, 3b .210 
i« John Temtde, 2h .281 
1 * Ted Kluszewaki. lb .311 

20 P'rank Koliinson, It (minor.si 
22 Boll Thurman, of .217 

21 Stan I’alys. of .230 


2 S Gus Bell, cf .308 

20 Wally Post, rf .309 

PITCHERS 

■SS W-L 

JO U. Freeman, right 7 4 

IS John Klippstein, right 0-10 
38 Joe .NJuxbull. loft 17 12 

12 Hal JeiTcoat, right 8-6 

4E B. Lawrence, right 3-8 

49 Joe Black, right 6-2 

51 .4rt Fowler, right 11-10 


CHICAGO CUBS 



A MIODLE-AGED BALL CLUB which did Wpll tO 

finish sixth last year, the (’ubs have little chance of go- 
ing higher in ’56— and could wind up lower. They have 
the best second-base combination in either league in 
Ernie Banks and Gene Baker, but have only hu.stle and 
high hopes to go with it, and sometimes — with Don 
Hoak, Walt Moryn, Frank Kellert, Ru.ss Meyer, Dee 
Fondy, Eddie Miksisand I’aulMinner— resemblenothing 

THE MAINSTAYS 

14 ERNic BANKS, SHORTSTOP: Tall and slonder, he swings hi.s 
light bat with -such a viriou.s snap they are calling Banks the 
best-hilling shortstop in the National League since Bonus 
Wagner. S<’i a record with 44 home runs Iasi year, also fielded 
brilliantly. 

17 BOB RosH. PITCHER: Always just on the verge of greatness, 
this 6-fooi-5 right-hander has never quite made it- but he is 
still the best the Cubs have. W'on 13 Iasi year with good fa.st 
ball and sharp control, fini.shed very strong. 

2 7 SAM JONES, PITCHER: tall right-hander with one of the best 
curves in the business. Toothpick Jones has only one big prob- 
lem: how to get it over the plate. Last year he pitched the only 
no-hitter in the majors and led the league in strikeouts- but 
also in walks and hit batsmen. 

37 CENE BAKER. SECOND BASE; Kvcn .sinoolhor arounil the base 
( han Banks, he steadies the Cub infield, comes up with the big 
play. A fair hitler with good power. 

W'hile newcomer Moryn {nee hrlinr i looks like an outfield reg" 
ular in right, center field is a tossup between the Veteran Miksis 
and two speedsters, Solly Drake and Gale W’ade. Big Harry 
Chili and little Hobie Landrith will share the catching, but 
neither figures to hit loo hard or too consistently; neither does 
Fondy, who will probably play first ba.se again.st right-handed 
pitching. Behind Rush and .lories on the pitching staff are 
steady Warren Hacker and Paul Minner, who could win 15 games 
apiece. The No. 1 reliefers are Jim Davis (left-hander: and 
Turk Down irighti. Owen Friend supplies infield insurance; 
Bob Speake could help at first or in the outfield if he corrects a 
weakne.ss thigh, inside pitch) which ended a brilliant early 
spree in '55. 

NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 


7 DON HOAK. THIRD BASE: Cubs traded Randy Jackson to the 
Dodgers for him to strengthen infield defen-sively and to pick 
up a “holier” guy. Fair hitter, real speed, great arm. 

34 RUSS MEVEH, PITCHER: Rplums lo Cubs after seven years 
with Phillies and Dodgers. Has good stuff but loo much temper; 
Hack hopes to keep one, control the other. 

39 MONTE IRVIN. LEFT FIELD; Back from thc mlnors for another 
chance. Has hit hard this spring but at 37 is slower in the field 
and may not be able to play regularly 

Moryn, who couldn’t crack Dodger lineup, could give Cubs 
a big lift with his power; Kellert, who ha:i the .same trouble, 
will play first against left-handed pitching 

BOARD OF STRATEGY 

6 STAN HACK. MANAGER; AH all-tlmC 

Cub groat. Hack moved nio the lop 
job after six years of leading Chicago 
farm team.<, has finished seventn and 
sixlh in I wo seasons. lie’s a sunny, sot t- 
spoken man who gets along well with 
his players, runs a hustling ball club. 

Coaches are tough ray blades (41), 
a good man at appraising rookies; for- 
mer Senator great EMIL iDutchl LEON- 
ARD lUOl.who handles the pitchers, and 
6 STAN HACK t he fillluloUSiOH N ( PeppOr ' M ART IN I 1 9 I . 


SO much a.s a team of second-string Brooklyn Dodgers. 
Manager Stan Hack is two-deep at mo.st positions, but 
quantity is not likely to make up for a shortage of (jual- 
ity. The Cubs have a long-ball hitter in Banks and 
potential power from Kellert, Moryn, Fondy and Monte 
Irvin. But, like the pitchers. Rush. Hacker, Jones, Min- 
ner and Meyer, the hitters are all crowding 30— or over— 
and have had plenty of chances lo come through before. 


THE BIG FOUR. 



14 ERNIE BANKS. SS 17 






7 DON HOAH 34 RUSS MEYER 

THE BASIC ROSTER 


39 MONTE IR 


Gale Wade, of 
Frank Koilerl lli 
i)un Hoak. 3b 
Hob Speuke, I h 
Krnie Hanks, ss 
Hobie Landriih, .■ 
Kd .Miksis. of 
Harry Chiti, c 
Gene Baker. 2b 
Monte Irvin, of 
Deo Fondy. lb 
Willi Moryn, oi 


/ Solly Drake, of 
I Jim King, of 


PITCHERS 


17 Bob Rush, right 
It W. Hacker, right 
22 Jim Davis, left 
24 Paul Minner. left 
27 Sam Jones, right 
74 Uus.s Meyer, right 




ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


THE BRACE OF REDBiRDs that pcrclicd SO jaun- 
tily on the chests of the famous Gas House Gang and 
other colorful Cardinal teams of the past will be missing 
from this year’s uniforms. Whether or not that will help 
“the best seventh-place team in the history of the Na- 
tional League” depends greatly on what Fred Hutchin- 
son, the new manager, can build around two of the game’s 
greatest stars— Musial and Schoendienst. The pitching, 

THE MAINSTAYS 


2 AL SCHOENDIENST, SECOND BASE: Last ycap this bcst-of-all 
NL second basemen was having eye trouble and his hitting 
dropped to .268, but his lifetime average is still .289. After 
winter eye exercises he feels back to par, and hus .switch- 
hitting in the No. 2 spot ihe is better from the left side) will 
mean much to the Cardinal attack. 

6 STAN MUSIAL, RIGHT FIELD: What morc need be said about 
The Man than that he has been six times NL batting champion, 
holds the league's highest lifetime batting average among ac- 
tive players with .342, and has thrice been voted its Most Valu- 
able Player. 

20 WALLY MOON. FIRST BASE: As Rookie of thc Vcar in 1954, 
he played outfield, was shifted to first last year but now will 
start there as a regular for the first time. Like mo.st of the 
Cardinal power, he bats from the left side. 

42 HARVEY HADDix, PITCHER: A 20-game Winner in hi.s first 
full season with the Cards in 19.53, this wily little curve-bailer 
slipped to a disappointing 12-16 last year. No explanation, 
but the new bridegroom says he feels "right” this year. 

The Cardinal infield is hard to criticize defensively, with 
Solly Hemus and Alex Grammas rotating at short, and Ken 
Boyer, a 19.55 rookie who hit 18 home runs and stole 22 bases, 
at third. But Homus and Grammas can’t hit and of late neither 
can Bill Sarni, who .seems to have the catching spot tied up. 
Rip Reputski and Bill Virdon, two consistent hitters, help 
Musial in the outfield, and that leaves the pitching. Tempera- 
mental Luis Arroyo should be better than his 11-8 of last year. 
Will Schmidt, up from Omaha la.st year, should improve his 

7 6 record with experience, but the relievers are still the 
question mark. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 


3 DON BLAsiNCAME. INFIELDER; Latest lo thc Cards’ appar- 
ently bottomless well of great rookies. Ha.s only fair arm but 
he may bo the answer to the shortstop dilemma. Hit .302 at 
Omaha last year, spent the last five gaine.s with the Card.s, 
getting on base 12 time.s in 23 trips, batting .375. 

16 ELLIS KINDER, PITCHER: If tho graiui old man of the Red 
Sox can still put out fires, Redbird hopes will rise. 

17 wiLMER MizcLL. PITCHER: Whoii all 6-foot-3 of Vinegar 
Bend gets behind his fa.st ball, it looks like a marble. During 
two years in the Army he grew to 205 pounds but kept fit and 
promises to e<|ual or better his seven-strikeout-a-game average 
set in 1952-53. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY. 





29 FRED HUTCHINSON 


29 FRED HUTCHINSON. MANAGER: A 

big, quiet man who seethes inside, 
Hutch was a pitching prodigy at 18, 
hurled for Detroit until appointed 
manager in 19.52. .\ftcr two more years 
he quit in a contract dispute, led Se- 
attle to Coast league pennant last 
year. Likes a fast, aggressive team. 

Coaches are johnny hopp (40) and 
TERRY MOORE (34), bolh onctime Card 
heroes in their pennant years, and bill 
posEoEL (33), a former pitcher. 


particularly in relief, has been the Cards’ major prob- 
lem, part of which has been remedied by the return from 
Service of big W’ilmer (Vinegar Bend) Mizell, part by the 
purchase of old Ellis Kinder, who was for so many years 
the fire chief of the Boston Red Sox. Catching and short- 
stop are still trouble spots big enough to allay serious 
pennant fever in St. Louis for the time being, but the 
Cardinals should definitely be on the way up in 1956. 

THE BIG FOUR 



2 AL SCHOENDIENST, 2B 6 STAN MUSIAL, RF 




3 DON BLASINCAME 




THE BASIC ROSTER. 


'SS AVG. 

2 Al Schoendienst. 21) .268 

3 Don Bla.singame, if (minora) 

4 Alex Grammas, ss .240 

6 Stan .Musial. rf .31il 

7 SollyTlemus, SS .243 

« Rip RepuLski, If .270 

s Bill Virdon, cf .281 

14 Ken Boyer, 31) .261 

15 Bill Sarni, c .255 

i» Hal Smith, c (minors) 

2 # Wally Moon, lb .295 

30 Walker Goojier, c .279 


PITCHERS 


i« Kills Kinder, right 5-5 
17 Wiimer Mizell.left (Service) 
23 Tom Poholsky, right 9-11 
25 Frank Smith, right 3-1 
38 Luis Arroyo, left 11-8 
38 Larry Jackson, right 9-14 
42 Harvey Haddix, left 12-16 
44 Will Schmidt, right 7-6 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


ONCE A GREAT POWER hi the National League, 
the Pirates have lately been in danger of developing a 
last-place complex. As tonic against such a psychosis, 
fiery young Bobby Bragan, ;17, was promoted from the 
Hollywood farm club to manage this year’s team and 
inject his irrepressible ^est into the youth movement 
started by (leneral Manager (now board chairman) 
Branch Rickey in 1952. The young Pirates are still years 

THE MAINSTAYS 


3 DALC LONG, FIRST BASE: At 30 hp Ks praclically an old man 
among the Pirates, yet only in his second year with the team. 
A 6-fool-4 210-pounder, he fields with grace and confidence. 
His .291 batting average wa-s second best on the club last 
year, and he led the team with a modest 79 RBIs, He hits 
the occasional long ball (16 home runs, 13 triplesi, is a rugged 
competitor and certainly the mainstay of the Pirate infield. 
8 GENE FREEse, THIRD BASE: La.st year this 22-year-oid hit 
.2.59 and 14 home run.s as a rookie. With more big league ex- 
perience hi.s fielding should improve, but it is his bat that 
rai.se.s Pirate hopes. 

IS FRANK THOMAS. ouTFiELo. The blond glaiiiour boy of the 
team hit 30 home runs in 1953, his first full .season in the 
majors, but has never quite lived up to that promi.se. Slow 
afoot, he is no gem in the field, but this year he is in top shape 
after a me<iioLTc 1955 when illnes.s and contract troubles got 
him off to a slow start. 

18 BOB FRIEND. FiTCHER; A righl-haniier who refused to be 
discouraged by his team’s shortcomings and had an earned- 
run average last year of 2.84, lowest in the league, he also man- 
aged to win 14 games. If he can pitch the same way with an 
improved team, he might l)e the talk of the league. 

With Bonu.s Babies Dick Groat and Johnny O’Brien at 
short and second, both of whom went straight from college to 
the Pirates, the infield is young but solid. The outfield is the 
question. Roberto Clemente, very fa.st but weak at bat, will 
probably be in center if he can improve his hitting over last 
year. The big lack is another lefl-handei! starter to go with 
Dick Littlefield, who was way off form last year. If Rookie 
Fred Waters prove.s him.self, he may be it. 

NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 


4 BOB SKINNER. OUTFIELO; Big Spring experiment is shifting 
thi.s lanky first baseman to outfield to gel his powerful left- 
handed bat in the lineup. 

36 GEORGE MONGER, PITCHER: At 37, llB IS gOOd fOE selected 
spots and relief. Last year won 23 games for Hollywood. 

39 DAN KRAviTz, CATCHER: .^Hoiher gooil left-handed bat, but 
he has a lot to learn behind the plate. 

Bragan brought other promising men from Hollywood: Bob- 
by Del Greco, a classy fielder; Second Baseman Curt Robert.s, 
who hit .321: Pitchers Joe Trimble (11-4' and Bob Garber 
1199 strikeouts I . Also watch young Jack McMahan, the team’s 
draft choice, who was 1 1-.5 at Birmingham. 

BOARD OF STRATEGY 

2 eOBBV BRAGAN. MANAGER: Thc mOSt 
colorful figure on the club, this fire- 
ball has never finished out of the first 
division since he started managing 
lai Fort Worth 1 in 1948. He will 
roach at. third, but don’t look for any 
of his famed umpire baiting now that 
he Is in the big time. 

('ouches are dannv murtauch (40), 
a veteran NL infteldcr, who will coach 
first: CLYDE sukeforth i 41), former 
NL catcher: sam narron <43', 
chunky, longtime il93'j 49i catcher. 



from a pennant (their last was in 1927, the longest pen- 
nant drought in the league i. Yet Bragan feels that his 
fine pitching staff, headed by Bob Friend, Vern Law and 
Ron Kline, and a fast, tight defense will make the team 
tough to score against. With only one big bat— Frank 
Thomas’.s— the Pirates will emphasize base-path hustle, 
looking for a couple of runs that wilt hold up. With add- 
ed experience, they may be the “spoilens” of the league. 

THE BIG FOUR 




THE BASIC ROSTER 


*SS AVG. 

J Dale Long, lb .201 

4 Bob Skinner, of (minors) 

$ Preston Ward, lb .212 

s J. O’Brien. 2b .2ay 

t Gene Freese, 3b .253 

IS Jack Sheparii, c .23'J 

11 Toby Atwell, c .213 

IS Frank Tlioma.s, of .245 

II R. Del Greco, of (minorsi 

21 R. Clemente, of .255 

24 Dick Groat, sb .2t>T 


39 Dan Kravitz. c (minors! 
45 Curt Roberts, 2b (minorsi 

PITCHERS 

’SS W-L 

19 Bob Friend, right 11 9 
22 Run Kline, right 6 13 
2S J. McMahan, left {minoMi 
2 « Kl Roy Fare, right 5 -7 
27 D. Littlefield, left 5 12 
12 Vern Law right 10-10 
IS (r. Monger, right (minorsi 



NEW YORK YANKEES 


HOW ARE YOU going to beat them? Other managers 
worry about finding a ballplayer to fill a certain posi- 
tion; canny old Casey Stengel worries only about which 
one of two— or three or four— of almost equal ability he 
is going to play that day. Berra is the best catcher in 
the league. Mantle is so good they say he has a disap- 
pointing season if he doesn’t hit .400. In the infield are 
such players as Martin and McDougald and Skowron 

THE MAINSTAYS 


and Carey and Rizzuto and Collins and a dozen others 
who keep them fighting for their jobs. Hank Bauer is 
a winning ballplayer in right and Elston Howard can 
catch or play the outfield. They can all hit and run and 
field and throw. The pitching staff is weak? Well, there is 
Whitey Ford, consistently one of the best in the league: 
there are Byrne and Turley and Larsen and Grim. And 
some others. Weak? How are you going to beat them? 

THE BIG FOUR 


1 BILLY MARTiN, sccoMo BA$€; Hc's the pi'ppory spafk of the 
Yankee infield, a good glove man who .seems to improve each 
year. At the plate, Martin hits hard for a little man, is hard 
to fool, gets on ba.se. 

7 MICKEY MANTLE. CENTER FIELD: With his tremcndous power 
and speed, one of baseball's most exciting players — at the 
plate, on the base.s, in the field. At 24 appears ready for his 
biggest year, if injuries don’t hold him baclc. 

8 YOGI BERRA. CATCHER: This threc-timo winner of the Most 
Valuable Player award is the be-st laie-inning hitter in the 
game. Short, squat and strong, he’s always in there, alway.s 
working hard, a great team man. 

16 WHITEY FORD. PITCHER; A chunky, blond left-hander with 
all the pitches, he won 18, 16 and 18 games in the last three 
years. This could be the sea.son he hies 20. 

Gil McDougald docs everything well, has now taken over 
short after previous season at second and third. Bill Skowron 
bulge.s with muscles, could outslug everybody in the league 
but may give way against right-handers to Old Pros Joe Col- 
lins and Eddie Hobinson. Hank Bauer is a fixture in right field, 
but left, because of injuries, is a da.v-by-day proposition be- 
tween Irv Noren (bad knees), Elston Howard (broken thumb i, 
Rookie Norm Siebern (brui-sed knee), or even Collins. Andy 
Carey is back in top form at third, and behind McDougald 
are Veteran Jerry Coleman, young Bill Hunter, two promising 
rookies and the best part-time shortstop in the history of base- 
ball — Phil Rizzuto. Pitchers Don Larsen and Tommy Byrne 
have had good springs and Bob Turley a poor one — but no 
one is too worried. Bob Grim again looks like the 20-\'ictory 
rookie of 19-54. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

23 MAURICE McOERMOTT. PITCHER; At 2o, Starting Seventh big 
league season as regular, apparently ready to fulfill expecta- 
tions after just missing with Red Sox, Senators. Tall left- 
hander has had an impressive spring. 

26 NORM SIEBERN, LEFT FIELD; Was goiHg great Until knee in- 
jury stopped spring streak. Hits hard, fields well, arm only 
fair. Could become only rookie starter. 

so RALPH TERRY. PITCHER: A 20-year-old rookie with good 
control and a sharp curve; has good chance to stick. 

Shortstops Jerry Lumpe, Tony Kubek have both looked 
good, but will have hard fight to stay on roster; Outfielders 
Lou Skizas and Bob Martyn apparently aren’t quite ready. 




BOARD OF STRATEGY. 


THE BASIC ROSTER 



37 CASEY STENGEL 


37 CASEY STENGEL. MANAGER; A griz- 
zled, salty old veteran of the baseball 
wars, he has won six pennants in seven 
years and five World Series. Consid- 
ered to be perhaps baseball's be.st tac- 
tician, Casey is a master at switching 
players, occasionally like.s to gamble. 

The coaching staff is made up of for- 
mer Yankee Stars bill dickey (33) 
and FRANKIE CRosETTi (2), who han- 
dle the coaching lines, and jim tur- 
ner (31), who works with the pitchers 


■$S AVC. 


1 Billy Martin, 2b .300 

s Andy Carey, 3b .257 

7 Mickey Mantle, rf .306 

I Yogi Berra, c .272 

i Hank Bauer, rf .278 

10 Phil Rizzuto. 8s .259 

12 Gil MnDougalti, ss .285 

14 Bill Skowron. lb .319 

15 Joe Collins, lb .234 

25 Irv Noren, If .253 

J2 Elston Howard, If .290 


3S Eddie Robinson, lb .208 
41 Bob Cerv, of .341 

PITCHERS 

•55 W-L 

15 Whitey p'ord, left 18 7 
It Don Lar.sen, righr 9 2 
19 Bob Turley, right 17-13 
22 M. McDermott, left 10-10 
21 Tommy Byrne, left 16-5 
21 Tom .Morgan, right 7 3 
55 Boh Grim, right 7-5 



CLEVELAND INDIANS 


THIS CLUB Still has the best pitching in baseball. The 
middle-aged veterans have been bolstered with brilliant 
young Herb Score and the relief twins, Narleski and 
Mossi. An<l unlike the powerful but erratic Indians of 
old who went for the big inning and then depended on 
pitching to hold the line in front of a leaky defense, the 
1956 team also has balance in the field. The big trade 
which sent Larry Doby to the White Sox for Chico 

THE MAINSTAYS 


16 AL SMITH. RIGHT FIELD: Big and fa.st. Smith is a winning 
ballplayer who does everything well, and, at 26, is improving 
each year. He hit .206 in ’55, run.s the bases hard, has a 
fine arm, can al.so do a good job at third ba.se. In .short, a 
strong competitor with no real weaknesses. 

21 BOB LEMON. PITCHER; The big right-hundcr still throws 
smoothly and easily at 35 an<l i.s just as much a threat to win 
20 games as ever — he’s missed it only twice in eight years. 
An outstanding control pitcher with a good variety of curve.s; 
a former iiifieldor, he can also hit with real power and field 
his po.siiion well. 

24 EARLY wvNN. PITCHER; Even oldcT than Lemon (36), but 
no one ha.s noticed him slowing up either. Big, fast and aggres- 
sive, he may be be.st clutch pitcher in baseball. His fa.si ball 
is still overpowering, his curve .sharp. 

27 HERB SCORE. PITCHER: At 22. thc bcst young pitcher in 
the game; won 1955 Rookie of Year award with 245 .strike- 
outs, and with added experience could win 25 or more games 
ihks year. No one has been able to touch him all spring. 

Lopca has no worries about his pitching staff when behind 
the three above are such as Mike Garcia, Art Houtteman, 
Ray Narleski, Don Mos.si and the aging but expert Bob Feller 
and Sal Maglie. Jim Hegan, backed up by Hal Naragon and 
Hank Foiles, assures the Indians of adeciuate catching if only 
fair hitting; Gene Woodling and Dale Mitchell are competent 
outfield help. Which .still leaves some questions: whether Vic 
Wertz at first ba.se is completely recovered from his 1955 polio 
attack; whether Bobby Avila can regain .some of his 1954 bat- 
ting skill 1.341 1 : whether Rosen, never a great fielder but once 
the terror of the league's pitchers, is really over thc hill at 31. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

17 CHICO CARRASQOEL, SHORTSTOP; Oncc Considered succos- 
sor to Rizzuto as best shortstop in the league, but developed 
a tendency to let down. Lopez knows he cun field and hit, 
hopes to convince Chico as well. 

31 JIM BUSBY. CENTER FIELD: Onc of thc bc.st dcfensively 
and a blur on the bases; after fast start this spring, hopes to 
regain 1953-54 batting puce (.312 and .29S with Senators). 

3S Rocco coLAviTo, LEFT FIELD: Looks like H 22-year-old 
Joe DiMaggio and has .some of the trails — speed, a fine arm, 
real love for the game and ability to hit the long ball. 

Earl Averill Jr. faces tough job cracking Cleveland's catch- 
ing lineup but has been impre.ssive with power. 

BOARD OF STRATEGY 


Carrasquel and Jim Busby gave Manager A1 Lopez more 
defense and may not have cost him much in hitting. A1 
Rosen and Vic Wertz hold down the corners of the infield 
chiefly on their merits as hitters, but Carrasquel and 
Bobby Avila are airtight down the middle; AI Smith 
and Busby form two parts of a strong outfield. Hurl by 
a flock of injuries last year, the Indians finished sec- 
ond, three games back. In 1956 they could win it all. 

THE BIG FOUR 



24 EARLY WYNN. P 27 HERB SCORE. P 



17 C. CARRASQUEL 31 JIM BUSBY 36 R. COLAVITO 


THE BASIC ROSTER 



IOAL LOPEZ, MANAGER; A niCC-gUy 
manager who has never finishiHl be- 
low second in eighl years of running 
hi.s own ball club (three at Indianapo- 
lis, five al Cleveland). Says little, 
misses nolhing, thinks he can beat the 
Yankees in 1956 wiih a little help. 

Coaches are mel harder 43), who 
hasn’t hud a sori^-armed pitcher in 
year.s;signu]-.stealingToNY cuccinello 
:44); rough-and-ready red kress 
and BILL LOBE 40i. 


'SS AVG. 


1 Bobby Avila, 2b .272 

2 G. Strickland, ss .20'J 

4 Jim Hegan, c .220 

7 Al Rosen. 3b .244 

14 Gene Woodling, of .257 

15 Al Smith, rf .306 

17 C. Carra.<t(|Upl, ss .256 

14 Hal Naragon. c .323 

23 Vic Wertz lb .2.>3 

30 Hoot Kvens, of .251 

31 Jim Hu.sby, cf .239 


18 Rooco Colavito, If (minors) 

PITCHERS 

■SS W-L 

11 A. Houtteman. r. 10-6 

12 Don Mossi. left 4-3 

19 Bob Feller, right 4-4 

20 R. Narleski. right 9-1 

21 Bob Lemon, right 18-10 

24 Early Wynn, right 17-11 

25 Mike Garcia, right 11-13 

27 Herb Score, left 16-10 


lo AL LOPEZ 



CHICAGO WHITE SOX 



IF BASEBALL Were a game that could be played all 
summer with eight men and one pitcher, Manager 
Marty Marion would be in good shape. The regular 
White Sox lineup is one of the most impressive in base- 
ball — they can hit (well), run (very well) and field 
ibeautifully), and the big-three pitching staff of Pierce, 
Harshman and Donovan will win a lot of games. But 
the Sox lack a fourth starter; there is no infield depth; 

THE MAINSTAYS 


they must depend on an untested— altliough highly 
promising— rookie at shortstop, and it could he tragic if 
George Kell, Sherm Lollar, Nellie Fox, Minnie Minoso 
fail to keep healthy. Just the same, Marion finished only 
five games out of first last year, and his '56 White Sox 
front-liners look even better. The accjuisition of Larry 
Doby added needed left-hand power and another first- 
line [dtcher could develop. The forecast: close again. 

THE BIG FOUR 


2 NELSON FOX. SECOND BASE: .Aggressive Sind tough. Fox keeps 
the infield jumping, makes utl the plays, will steady Rookie 
Aparicio at short. One of the league’s most consistent hitters 
wit h good power for a Hi 1 ie man. 

9 ORESTES MINOSO. LEFT FIELD: A flashy, highly tulentcd ball- 
player who can hit hard, field and run the bases, Afinnie had 
trouble after an early-.season bc-aning in ’oo. If backto normal, 
he’s one of the game's best; if not, Marion has cause for concern. 

10 SHERM LOLLAR, CATCHER: TlHs 31-year-old veteran has been 
called a manager behind the plate — cool, smart and an excel- 
lent handler of pitchers. Not a great arm hut a quick one; 
not a great hitter but good enough. 

19 BiLLVPiERCE. PITCHER: poised left-hander with speed ami 
superb control, he led the league last year in ERA (1.97), with 
any luck should improve on l-j-lO record which included 
short end of four 1-0 decisions. 

George Kell still ha.s a bad back but that is his only problem; 
at he still hits .300 every year, makes all the plays at third 
and can take over at first when needed. Big Walt Dropo, at 
first, hit hard in ’55 after a .slow start and has lived down a 
reputation as a weak spot on defense. The outfield is strong: 
alongside Minoso and Doby arc Jim Rivera, a four-way stand- 
out with his bat, glove, arm and base-running ability; Old 
Pro Bob Kennedy, who can also help at third; the veteran 
Bob Nieman and newcomer Bubba Phillips lure belou’). To 
l)ack up the big-three pitching .staff are Connie Johnson, Bob 
Keegan, Harry Byrd, Sandy Consuegra and Mike Fornieles. 
One I'ould become the fourth starter Marion is looking for 
or each could be used on a spot basis and also work in relief 
alongsiile ancient but reliable Dixie Howell. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 



5 BUBBA PHILLIPS. OUTFIELD: Sox picked him up from Detroit, 
hope he'll return to minor league batting form. Not much 
power but consistent, a fine defensive fielder. 

11 LUIS APARICIO. SHORTSTOP: Hf lookcd SO good ill thc iiiinors, 
the Sox were willing to trade away Carrascjuel. Slick defen- 
sively, fair hitter, a whiz on the base.s. 

14 LARRY DOBY, CENTER FIELD: H b Only wcakncss at Cleve- 
land was leinperaiiienl, and 1 his spring Doby has been tearing 
the cover off the ball. At J1 a standout hitter, with great 
power, and one of the league’s best outfielders. 

Four rookies, Infielders Sam Esposito and Carl Puterson, 
Catcher Earl Baltey, Pitcher Joe Dahlke all look good. s 


PHILLIPS 


1 1 LUIS APARICIO 


14 LARRY DOBY 





BOARD OF STRATEGY 


THE BASIC ROSTER 



4 MARTY MARION. MANAGER: As U 
five-time .All-Star shortstop for the 
('ardinals. Slats .Marion was one of 
baseball's friendliest players. As a 
manager, he has learned lo fight for 
everything, runs a tough, scrappy 
team which never iiuit.s. Off the field 
he is still relaxed, gets along well with 
his players. 

While Sox couches are ray berres 

GEORGE MYATT DON GUT. 

teridce (:19) and del vvilber J.'P. 


'SS AVC. 

1 George Kell, 31) .:I12 

2 Nelson Fox. 2b .311 

s Uubliu Phillip.-!, of .2.31 

7 Jim Rivera, rf .2ti4 

i Wail Dropo, lb .2H0 

9 Orestes Mino.so. If .2HH 

10 Sherm r.ollar. c .2GI 

11 Luis Aparieio. ss (minors) 

11 Larry Doby, cf .2!)1 

11 Hut) Nieman. uf .2S3 


26 Karl Battey. c (minors) 
30 Bob Kennoiy. util. .261 

PITCHERS 

’SS W-L 

15 Kol) Keegan, right 2-') 

16 M. Fornieles, right 6 3 

19 Billy Pierce, left lo-lO 

20 S. (’un-suegra. right 6 5 

22 D. Doniivan, right l.')-!i 

26 Dixii’ Howell, right H-3 
29 J. Harshman. left 11 7 
32 Harry Bynl. right 7 s 


J 


BOSTON RED SOX 


THERE IS TED WILLIAMS, of COUFSt', hut lilt* Sfl'af- 
t*s?t hattpr in liasoball is liy no moans tho whole Rori Sox 
story. They have impressive hitting with "Winiams, 
Jackie Jensen. Norm Zauehin, Jim Piersall, Sammy 
White. Billy (loodman and .Mickey Vernon and an ex- 
citing grouj) of young inlielders with Billy Klati.s, .Milt 
Bolling, Billy Consoh), Dick (lernerl, Don Budilin, Ted 
Lepcio and Frank Malzone. With the addition of Boh 

THE MAINSTAYS 


4 JACK JENSEN. RIGHT FIELO: The CilliforiUa foOthidl luTO 
tinally rewarded cxpeelaiion.s lu-st year as i he Ki-d Sox cleanup 
hitler, staniming -fj home runs, driving in 1 KJ runs. 

9 TED WILLIAMS. LEFT FIELD; I 21l» pOUIUls, tllC Splendid 
Splinter is no longer a splinter, but last \ ear he hit .tDti, eight 
points over his lifetime average, collected 2S home runs and 
.S3 KKls in 9.s incomphle games following a late start. He 
will not be recorded in ba.seball history a' a great left fielder, 
but as a batter he is in baseball history alread\’. 

18 FRANK SULLIVAN. PITCHER; The ()-f(IOI-6 giaiit froiTi Hol- 
lywood finished his third and greatest lug league seastin last 
year with an ls-13 record and a 2.f)l FRA. Now the lead dog 
of the Red Sox staff, it seems he can do everything but be;ii 
I he Yankee.s tigainst whom he was O-o. 

22 SAMMv WHITE. CATCHER: A foriiier liii.'.kel biillcr, hc looks 
too reedlike for his duties as he towers o\er the bailers, liul 
.Sammy htindles his pitchers with authority, has a gretii throw- 
ing arm an<i is definitely one of t he spark plugs of the team on 
defense. He won't bat .300, but he can get the big hit when 
\ou need it most. 

f'enway Park would be happy with last yetir's eombination 
of Billy Goodman aV second ttnd Billy Klttus, the surprise .sen- 
sation, at short, but both must fight off the huge crop of 
youngsters to keep their jobs. Jim Piersall will be a fixture 
again in center fu'ld, but slugging Norm Zauchin iJ7 home 
runsi will have to beat out .Mickey Vernon at first. The big 
pitching (juesiion is .Mel Parnell, whose once-greai left arm 
has now recovereti from its break of two years ago. With Kllis 
Kinder gone, the chief bullpen chores will now belong to Ike 
Delock and I.eo Kiely, who handled them well last year. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

6 MICKEY VERNON. FIRST BASE: The oltl WitF horsc and twice 
AL batting champ, now with his third club in 13 years, hit 
.301 for Wa.shingion last year, will probably alternate with 
Zauchin starting against right-handed pitchers. 

16 BOB PORTERFIELD. PITCHER: Was Only 10-17 with Wa.sh- 
irvgton but may be just the added starter the Red Sox need. 
49 DON BUDoiN. INFIELDER; Hit .'J92and 1 3 houHTs u.s Louls- 
ville shortstop last j'ear. Definitely a comer. 

The Sox's wealth of youngsters is deep, but two who bear 
particular watching are Thini Bast'inan Frank Maixone ami 
Outfielder .Marty Keough, both of whom hit better than .300 
for Louisville last year. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY. 



S MIKE HIGGINS. MANAGER; -A big si- 
lent man who was once a slugging 
third ha.seman for the A's, Tigers and 
Red Sox, he seldom leaves t he dugoui . 
He distingui.shed him.self as a fresh- 
man manager last year by getting 
along well with Ted Wil]iani«. ami 
showing a fine, understanding hand 
with all the Red Sox's young players. 

Coaches are mickey owen .3(1'. 
JACK BURNS '31', DEL BAKER >. 
and DAVE FERRiss ;33'. 


rorlprfiolf], thoir pitching — Frank Sullivan. Willard Nix- 
on, Tom Brewer. Tom Hurd. Ike Delock and Leo Kiely 
— look.s a.s slnniK as the State Street Trust. If Manager 
Mike Higgins can pul together a smoolli combination at 
short and second out of his wealth of young talent, then 
the team will have strength (U)wn the middle— the cla.s- 
sic re<iuirement of a pennant contender. In that case, 
couldn’t the Red Sox go all the wa\ ? Biiston is sure of it . 

THE BIG FOUR 




6 MICKEY VERNON 1 6 R. PORTE R FI E L D 49DON8UODIN 

THE BASIC ROSTER 


1 tJrady MiiUun. 3b .215 

3 Norm Zuuchin. tb .2V.> 

4 .rack .Ic.ns.-n. rt -27.-. 

« Mickey Verni.n. H' -3'n 

9 Ti-ci Williunis. If .356 

JO Hilly Cooclmun. 2b .2 U 
22 Siinimy While, c .261 

2( F. ThroncIxTry. of .257 

js Hilly KIhu.s. ss .2s;) 

36 Dick (Jprncrt. oi tmin.irsi 
IT .lim I’icrsall, c( .2x3 


38 (Icnc Sii‘|)h(-ns. of .2!t3 
49 Don Huiiclin. if iminors- 

PITCHERS 

‘SS M-L 

14 Ivan D.'lcH-k. riglu U-T 

15 W, Nixon, righi 12-ln 

16 It. I’oriiTficld, right 10-17 

17 Mcl I'arn.-ll. left 2-3 

II F. .‘siillivan. riglit IS-I!) 
19 Leo Kiely. left 3-3 

21 Tom Hrewer, right ll-lO 


DETROIT TIGERS 


THE CLAWS OF, THE BENGAL have nearly grown 
hack. Four years ago most of them either fell out or were 
extracted for reasons of senility. The new set consists 
largely of young men for whom the Tigers paid a fortune 
in bonuses. Some, like Al Kaline, Harvey Kuenn and 
Billy Hoeft, have already reached stardom. Others, like 
Frank House and Frank Larj’, are still growing into their 
major league suits. The club has seasoned its juvenile 

THE MAINSTAYS 


spirit with a dash of experience from proven veterans 
like Ray Boone, Ned Carver and Virgil Trucks. There is 
real quality in most of the infield and outfiekl, plus 
half of an impressive batting order and a pitching .staff 
with three potential 20-game winners. When everything 
clicks, when everyone is healthy, Detroit will have 
plenty to cheer about, but there is not yet the all-round 
strength and depth for the long haul to the pennant. 

THE BIG FOUR 


6 AL KALiNc. RIGHT FIELD: Tlus right-handcd sluggcT, whilp 

still a bonus baby, won the AL bHiiing title in with a 

..‘140 average, including 27 homers. Ho has everything a young 
star needs — ambition, drive and a cool, lough mind. 

7 HARVEY KUENN, SHORTSTOP: In t hroc fuIl seasoHs has never 
hit under .1100 and is superb in any of first three batting posi- 
tions. With a magnificent build for such a big man (6 feet 2 
inches), he handle.s short with speed and grace. 

8 RAY BOONE. THIRD BASE: Started Career as shortstop suc- 
cessor to Lou Boudreau in Cleveland, but moved to third when 
traded to Tigers in 19.’>.3. Has hit 20 or more homers in last 
three seasons, u.sually bat.s cleanup. 

44 BILLY HOEFT. PITCHER; Last soasoH, hls fouTth wllh the Ti- 
gers, the lanky left-hander finally lived up to his promise with 
1 6-7 record. Having gained nece.s.sary big league poise and con- 
trol, he may well be the first 20-game winner for Detroit since 
Newhouser in J948. 

Bill Tuttle, the center fielder, is one of the AL's most under- 
rated players; has tremendous speed, a superlative arm. Earl 
Torgeson, the bespectacled first baseman, is pure gold defen- 
.sively, a fierce competitor, but lacks the long ball of a groat 
first baseman. Frank House and Red Wilson, who divide the 
catching chores, are still just adequate but give the Tigers 
left- and right-handed batting respectively. With Ned Carver 
back at playing weight (he lost 25 pounds during the winter), 
and Virgil Truck.s recaptured from the While Sox, there are 
two solid pitching veterans who should win 30 games between 
them. Then, if Steve Gromek and Frank Lary come through, 
ihe Tigers have all the right-handed pitching they can u.se, 
but a lack of lefties. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

12 BUDDY HICKS, SECOND BASE: May be the answer to the 
Tigers’ biggest weakne.ss. A slick fielder, this former Dodger 
farmhand was hitting very well in spring training. 

23 VIRGIL TRUCKS. PITCHER: The prizc of the winter trade with 
the White Sox that returns him to Detroit after three-year 
absence, he has 40 wins to get before reaching magic 200 mark. 
He is all business about getting there, despite his 37 years, 
15 of them in the AL. 

29 PETE woJEY. PITCHER; Bought in Winter from Dodger 
chain, wa.s 12-6 with Montreal. A big hope for the future. 

Two newcomers to the Tiger scene — Wayne Belardi and 
Chick King — .should bolster the weak pinch-hitting. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY 



6 AL KALINE. RF 7 HARVEY KUENN. S$ 


S RAY BOONE. 3B 44 BILLY HOEFT. P 


12 BUDDY HICKS 23 VIRGIL TRUCKS 29 PETE WOiCY 

THE BASIC ROSTER 







32 BUCKV HARRIS 


32 BUCKV HARRIS, MANAGER: As B 27- 

year-old second basema^ for Senators 
was appointed “boy manager," has 
since managed 27 years in AL. Well 
liked, uncontroversial, plays by the 
book, doesn't like the big gamble. 

Coache.s are joe cordon i33), one 
of AL’s greatest infielders, who han- 
dles first ba.se; billy hitchcock i34i, 
just past playing days as infielder, 
who handles third: jack tigme i35), 
once catcher in minors. 


'SS AVC. 


j Fred Hatfiel<|, 21) .232 

2 Frank House, c .259 

4 Charley Maxwp'l, If .257 
s Bill Tuttle, pf .279 

s Al Kaline. rf ,340 

7 Hiirvpy Kuenn. s.s .306 

* Bay Boone. 3li .284 

s Earl Torgesun. Jh .278 

10 Bob Wilson, e. .220 

12 Buddy Hicks. 2h (minors) 
24 Jim Dclsing, of .239 


27 Harry Malmberg, 2b .216 


PITCHERS 

'55 W-L 

17 Frank Lary. right 11-15 
IS S. Gromek. right 13 -10 
t» R, Rirrep. right 4 3 
22 Al Aber. left 6 3 
21 V. Trucks, right 13-8 
2S Bob Miller, left (minors) 
11 Ned Garver, fight 12 16 
44 Billy Hoeft, left 16 7 



KANSAS CITY ATHLETICS 


THERE IS A GAG around the American League that 
what holds the Athletics up in sixth place is Baltimore 
and Washington. That is a gross libel on two increasingly 
fabulous baseball institutions— the Kansas City fan and 
Outfielder Enos Slaughter, whom the Cardinals traded 
to the Yankees and theYankees to the A’s when it seemed 
his career was ending. Now turning 40, Slaughter still 
outhustles the rookies and ignites the Athletic flame. 

THE MAINSTAYS 

7 VIC POWER. FIRST BASE; A powefful R-fooler obtained in a 
deal with the Yankees which included Infielder Jim Flnigun, 
Power hit .319 last year with 19 home runs. After a brilliant 
winter-league season, he could become one of the truly top 
first basemen in baseball. 

lo HECTOR LOPEZ. THIRD BASE: This nght-handod power- 
hitter, up from the minors early last year, slugged lo home 
runs, batted in 68 runs, hit .290. Fast, with a good arm, he 
is only 23. 

30 Gus zERNiAL. LEFT FIELD; The hugo, hund.some Texan has 
been one of the big AL home run threats since coming up in 
1949 with the White Sox. Slow and troubled by injuries lately, 
he is still the A’s biggest balling hope. 

33 ENOS SLAUGHTER. OUTFIELD; No man ill basL'ball hustles 
harder than Country Slaughter. He never slops running. Age 
lalmosl 40) is creeping up, so he can’t play every day, but 
even on the bench he is an inspiration to the team. 

Much of the A’s 1956 prospects lie in the whippy left arm 
of little Bobby Shantz, who hasn’t been right since he led the 
AL with 24 victories in 19.^2. This year he has had no shoulder 
pain, is throwing hard and thinks he is ready if he can regain 
his control. Old Alex Kellner 1 1 1-8 1 still has pitching mileage, 
and Righty Art Ditmar 1 12-12 1 could do better. If big Arnold 
Portocarrero (5-9> could learn some control, the A’s pitching 
might hurt many of the leaders, what with Tom Gorman, a 
former Yankee, ready in relief. Day-to-day power is question- 
able, but Harr.v Simpson, who can play outfield regularly, and 
aging Elmer Valo, who can’t but nonethelc.ss batted .364 last 
year, are always dangerous. Then there is Joe De Maestri, a 
superb-fielding, no-hit shortstop. 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

8 RANCE pLEss. INFIELD; American Association batting champ 
last year with .337, but must move Lopez off third. 

23 LOU KRETLow. PITCHER; After boundittg indifferently 
around ALfor nine years, right-hander was 14-3 with pennant- 
winning Seattle in Coast League last year. 

24 JACK cRiiviiAN. PITCHER: Volpd MVP in International 
League last year (19-6 with Toronto), the .stocky curve bailer 
could be the answer to the .A's pitching problems. 

A big pitching hopeful is Glenn Cox, up from Montreal 
lll-o). Infielder Spook Jacobs is back with the A’s after big 
year (.316) with Columbus. Dave Mellon, very fast, who hit 
.299 for San Francisco, is fighting for outfield berth. 

BOARD OF STRATEGY 

5 LOU BOUDREAU, MANAGER; OhC 

of alllime great shortstops with In- 
dians has been major U‘ague manager 
almost continuously since he was 34, 
first with Indians, then Red Sox, now 
A's. Led Indian.s to their 1948 pennant. 

Coaches are georce susce i40i,an 
oldtime catcher who.se son i.s now a 
Red Sox pitcher: harry craft i41i, 
onetime Redleg outfielder; oscar me. 
LiLLo (42i, a second baseman for the 
Browns during the early '30s. 



As for the Kansas City fan, he showed up in such num- 
bers — 1,393,054— last year and with such tireless enthu- 
siasm that the players couldn’t help but be infected, and 
the club won a lot of games on just the spirit of its 
middling pitchers, young infielders and tame batters. 
This year, the A’s are not noticeably stronger, but they 
still have Slaughter, three other able men named Power, 
Lopez and Zernial, and, of course, the home-town fans. 

THE BIG FOUR 


7 VIC POWER. 16 



30 GUS ZERNIAL. LF 


33 ENOS SLAUGHTER. OF 






THE BASIC ROSTER. 

'SS AVG. 


2 Joe Df Maestri, ss .249 

4 Jim Finigan, 2b .2^5 

6 Spook Jacobs, 2b (minors) 

7 Vic Power, lb .319 

8 Ranee Fle-ss, .3b (minors) 

10 Hector Lopez. 3b .290 

11 Joe Astroth, c .252 

22 Bill Shantz, c. .2.58 

30 Gus Zernial. of .254 
33 Enos Slaughter, of .315 

31 BillRenna.ot .213 


3S Elmer Valo, of .364 
31 Harry Simpson, of .390 

PITCHERS 

'$$ W-L 

IS (Jlenn Cox, right (minors) 

20 Alex Kellner, left 11-8 

21 Bobby Shantz, left .5-10 

23 L. Kretlow, right (minors) 

24 J. Crimian, right (minors) 
28 Art Ditmar. right 12-12 
37 T. Gorm.m. right 7-6 



BALTIMORE ORIOLES 


^ - 


LOADED WITH BONUS PLAYERS UIKI aging CaSt- 
ofTs — at least one from every other team in the Ameri- 
can I^eague— the Orioles will earn Paul Richards a hand- 
ful of votes as Manager of the Year if they can beat 
their seventh-place finish of 1955. With a who's-on- 
firsl-second-and-third type of lineup, Richards hopes to 
get by with a lot of switching, testing and platooning 
against left- and right-handed pitching. The cjuasi- 

THE MAINSTAYS 


7 wiLLv MIRANDA. SHORTSTOP: A little swii (h-hitler with a 
jnpre.j!').} .iverage, .Miranda inanagi'-'i to hold up hi.s end with a 
mugiciun’s touch ui .short. As a Yiinkec, he was noi big enough 
to bench Kizzuto, but hii-s become a big leaguer at Baltimore. 
1 1 cos TBiANoos, FIRST BASE: Big aii(l slow ufoot but the be.st 
long-range hitter on the ball club, Triandos is one of the few 
Orioles lhat other major league teams would like to have. 
Fair defensively at first and a good catcher. 

17 BiLU WIGHT. PITCHER: ThLs expcricnccd left-hander i.s play- 
ing with his sixth American League team and appears ready 
for his best season. He is steady and has excellent control. 
22 HAL SMITH. CATCHER: Like othcT members of the Oriole "big 
four,” Smith once belonged to the Yankees. A fine young 
handler of piicliers, he .should al.so hit well in his second major 
league .season despite a weakness on inside pitchc-s. -May give 
way to Triandos against right-handers. 

Looking just as good as Wight in spring training are three 
other veteran pitchers, all right-handers, who will probably 
round out the starting staff: Hay Moore, Jim Wilson, P>v 
Palica. Harry Dorish and George Zuverink are in relief. Causey 
will play against right-handers, alternating with aging Fred 
Marsh at third, while Bobby Adams (see hchw) appears .set 
at .second. Philley, a switch-hitting .299 batsman la.st year, is 
a fixture in one outfield spot; the others will be handled by a 
platoon which includes Chuck Diering, Jim Dyck, Dave Pope 
and Rookie Tito Francona. Bobby Hale, a .357 hitter in 67 
games last year, has shown it was no fluke with his spring per- 
formance and will spell Triandos at first. Another first-base 
candidate, powe;rful Bob Boyd, who can really move, may go 
to the outfield. 



NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 

5 BOBBY ADAMS. SECOND BASE: A consistent .275 hitler who 
came to the Orioles from the White Sox, Atiams should form 
a strong double-play combination with Miranda. 

39 DON FERRARESE. PITCHER; Looks like u 160-pound Bobb.v 
Shantz, a catlike fielder and good hitter. Has a sharp left- 
handed curve, sizzling speed- and trouble with control. A 
strikeout sensation last year in the minors. 

44 TITO FRANCONA, OUTFIELD: Thc power-hiiting scnsauon of 
spring camp, he wasn't even on Oriole roster in .March. Has 
apparently won outfield job and can also play first base. 

Young pitchers Mel Held and Bob Harrison looked fine in 
minors during 19.5.5, may get chance to stan. 

BOARD OF STRATEGY 

12 PAUL RICHARDS. MANAGER: A SCri- 
ous, exacting field boss who also ilou- 
bies as general manager of the Orioles, 
Richards is famed as a baseball strate- 
gist, leaves much of the tactical work 
to his coaches. Once a catcher, he han- 
dles pitchers well, did u cop job for the 
White Sox before going to Baltimore. 

Coaches are ex-Cardinal Ace marry 
BRECHECN i31 1, who works with pitch- 
ers: LUM HARRIS i26> and al vinccnt 
■30), who handle coaching lines. 



regulars range in age from Bonus Baby Wayne Causey, 
19, all the way up to Veteran Dave Philley, 35. Willy 
Miranda is a fine defensive ballplayer at short, and the 
defen.se in general looks fair, leaving only two large 
problems; pitching and punch. No pitcher on the roster 
has ever won more than 15 games in the major leagues; 
Gus Triandos’ 1955 output of 12 home runs is a Balti- 
more record. The Orioles, it appears, are still building. 

THE BIG FOUR 




THE BASIC ROSTER. 


*SS AVG. 

2 Fred Marsh. 31i .213 

J Dave Popi', uf .264 

4 Dave Philley. If .29!* 

i Bobby Adiiin--:, 2b .252 

E Bob Hale, lb .3.57 

7 Willy Miranda, ss .25.5 

11 Gus Triando.s, lb .277 

14 Jim Dyck, of .27'.* 

15 Bob Boyd, lb (minors* 

22 Hal Smith, c .271 

32 Chuck Diering. of .256 


33 Wayne Cau.sey. 3b .194 
44 Tito Francona. of (Service* 

PITCHERS 

IS Krv Palica. right 5-11 

17 Bill Wight, left 6-H 

23 H. Dorish, right 5-3 

2j Ray Moore, right 10-10 

3S G. Zuverink, right 4-8 

3e Jim Wilson, right 12-18 

39 D. Ferrare.sp. left (minors) 


WASHINGTON SENATORS 


THE PRIDE AND DESPAIR nf the nation's capital 
finished a fiat last in 1955 an<i this year’s club may 
be even weaker. I’orlerfield, Vernon, McDermott and 
Schmitz were traded ofT for a bundle of raw, untried 
youngsters. .Manager Dressen, an eternal optimist, in- 
sists nothing could be worse than last year’s listle.s.s crew 
and that this season, at least, the Senators will show 
some spirit. He may be right, .\side from spirit the team 

THE MAINSTAYS 

1 EooiE YOST, THIRD 8ASC: Won't hi- Until ne.xi October 
but he’s in liis l;tlh inujor Icagur- sca-son and il'.'i beginning to 
.show. Tires in late innings. Ordinarily he’s a good sharp hit- 
ter, H walk-getter, a run-scorer and just about the best field- 
ing third baseniiin in the league. 

3 ROY siEVERS. FIRST BASE: K(i()ki«' of Year in 1949 but tailed 
off, went back to minors. Found self last two soa-sons, hit 24 
and 25 homers, baited in 102, lOfi runs, di-spiie spacious Grif- 
fith Stadium, graveyard of long-ball hitters. Shortened fenced 
there this year .should help Sievers. 

5 PETE RUNNELS. SECOND BASE: Con.sistont .275 hitter, but 
ao-so fielder. Switched from short to second last year. This 
spring Dressen is trying to convert him into left fielder, with- 
out, however, striking success. 

36 JOSE VALoiviCLSo. SHORTSTOP: Unc of Drcsseii's eiit husl- 
asm.s, this lithe, cheerful, ambitious young Cuban i.s unques- 
tionably one of mo.st brilliant fielding shortstops in the league, 
but SO far hasn’t hit much better than your sister. 

Infield is in good shape — for Senators — and could he even 
better if newcomer Herb Flews makes it at second. This would 
strengthen outfield too, if Runnels can play left —and outfiehl 
can stand help. Untried Karl 01.son from Red So.x ihehin 
and big, erratic Carlos Paula look better than Veteran John- 
ny Groih and tiny i5 feet .5 inches' Ernie Oravetz, who hit 
two homers between them for Senators iivst year. Rookie Dick 
Tellelbach from Yankees, an ex-Yale man, is all-out hustler 
and fine outfield prospect. Clint Courtney and Lou Berberel 
(6f/ou-), chunky, aggres.sive, left-hand-hitting catchers, both 
look good. Dre.ssen is counting on his own guile to .squeeze 
some victorie.s out of shaky pitching staff. 


has first-rate catching i Courtney and Berberel), a bril- 
liant fielding shortstop i Valdivielso ', a good third base- 
man I Yost ), one genuine power hitter i Sievers i, one gen- 
uine singles hitter 'Runnels'. Bui tlie pitching is all 
hope: Stone, Slobbs, Pascual and Ramos, the top four, 
won a loUtl of just IT games last year. How high the 
Senators go in the league’s three-team cellar group de- 
pends mostly on how bad the Drioles and A's prove to be. 


THE BIG FOUR 



5 PETE RUNNELS, 2B 36 JOSE VALDIVIELSO. SS 


NEWCOMERS TO WATCH 


11 LOO BCRBERET, CATCHER: PrizP prospccl from Yankees, 
came to Senators in .McDermott trade. Massively built, very 
strong, lefty batter, hits long ball. 

19 KARL OLSON. CENTER FIELD: Cumc to Washington in the 
Porlerfield-Vernon trade with Red Sox. Big, fast, strong, ca- 
pable fielder but ha.s yet to prove he is bona fide big leaguer. 
41 CONNIE GRos. PITCHER: Name rhyincs with robe. Big 
right-hander from Dodger chain, Senators’ No. 1 draft choice 
last winter. Hard worker with good sinker. Poksed. Relief hope. 

Senators loaded with talented, hopeful young men .snared in 
trades with Yanks and Rod Sox. Best bets other than those 
mentioned: Pilchers Brodowski, Clevenger, Wiesler. 



BOARD OF STRATEGY. 


THE BASIC ROSTER 



7 CHARLEY DRESSEN 


7 CHARLEY DRESSEN. MANAGER: Tulll- 
ativo Dressen first managed in ma- 
jors in 19:54 with Reds, later coached 
Dodgers, Yanks, managed Dodgers to 
two consecutive pennants and quit 
after dispute with Owner O’Malley. 
Self-admitted expert on pitching, 
Dressen is his own pitching coach. 
Hardbitten cookie lavacetto 51 1 is 
his No. 1 aide. Other coaches are fiery 
ELLIS CLARY I oti I , ex-Infifld Star bill 
JURCES '60 I. and joe FITZGERALD ' .52 I. 


1 Eddie Yost, 3b .243 

2 Hoy Sievers, lb .271 

4 Johnny Oroth, of .2-54 

5 Pete Runnels, 2b .281 

1 Loll RitImtcI, c (minors) 

14 Clint Courtney, c .309 

15 Karl Olson, of .250 
25 Herb Flews. 2b (minors) 

31 Carlos Fiiulu. of .299 

32 R. Teliclbaph. of (minors) 


3« J. Valdivielso. M .221 
37 Ernie Oravetz. of .270 

PITCHERS 

'55 W-L 

15 T. .Abernathy, right 5-9 

17 I). Brodowski. right l-O 

18 Chuck Rtobh-s. left 4-14 
21 Bob Wiesler, left 0-2 
2 ( Dean Stone, left 6-13 

27 C. Fascuul. right 2-12 

28 I’edro Ramos, right 5-11 
41 ('. Crob. right (minors' 



SI PRESENTS 

A NEWLY ILLUSTRATED VERSION OF AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


by ERNEST LAWRENCE THAYER 
drawings by marc simont 


many 

renderings of immortal ‘Casey,’ published in 1888, then 
sanctioned as official the version on the following pages 




The outlook wasn't brilliant for the Mudville nine that day: 

The score stood four to two, with but one inning more to play, 
And then when Cooney died at first, and Barrows did the same, 
A palldike silence fell upon the patrons of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go in deep despair. The rest 
Clung to that hope which springs eternal in the human breast; 
They thought, “If only Casey could but get a whack at that — 
We'd put up even money now, with Casey at the bat." 


© 



But Flynn preceded Casey, as did also Jimmy Blake, 

And the former was a hoodoo, while the latter was a cake; 
So upon that stricken multitude grim melancholy sat. 

For there seemed but little chance of Casey getting to the bat. 



But Flynn let drive a single, to the wonderment of all, 

And Blake, the much despised, tore the cover off the ball; 

And when the dust had lifted, and men saw what had occurred, 
There was Jimmy safe at second and Flynn a-hugging third. 


© 


Then from five thousand throats and more there rose a lusty yell; 
Jt rumbled through the valley, it rattled in the dell; 

It pounded on the mountain and recoiled upon the flat. 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 


48 


There was ease in Casey's manner as he stepped into his place; 
There was pride in Casey's bearing and a smile lit Casey’s face. 
And when, responding to the cheers, he lightly doffed his hat. 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt 'twas Casey at the bat. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





Ten thousand eyes were on him as he rubbed his hands with dirt; 
Five thousand tongues applauded when he wiped them on his shirt; 
Then while the writhing pitcher ground the ball into his hip, 
Defiance flashed in Casey’s eye, a sneer curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came hurtling through the air. 
And Casey stood awatching it in haughty grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball unheeded sped — 

'‘That ain’t my style,” said Casey. "Strike one!” the umpire said. 



From the benches, black with people, there went up a muffled roar. 
Like the beating of the storm waves on a stern and distant shore; 
"Kill him! Kill the umpire!” shouted someone on the stand; 

And likely they’d have killed him had not Casey raised his hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great Casey’s visage shone; 
He stilled the rising tumult; he bade the game go on; 

He signaled to the pitcher, and once more the dun sphere flew; 
But Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said, "Strike two!” 




"Fraud!” cried the maddened thousands, and echo answered "Fraud!” 
But one scornful look from Casey and the audience was awed. 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw his muscles strain. 

And they knew that Casey wouldr^t let that ball go by again. 


APRIL 9, 1956 
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The sneer has (led from Casey's lip, his teeth are clenched in hate; 
He pounds with cruel violence his bat upon the plate. 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets it go. 

And now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s blow. 


© 












Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining bright; 
The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are light. 
And somewhere men are laughing, and little children shout; 

But there is no joy in Mudville—great Casey has struck out. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE NEW MANAGERS 


Three very different men this year move into jobs that have one thing In common: no security 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


A lun l.F.ACUR basphall manager, just to qualify for the 
job, must be regarded by his employers as a man with 
as many facets as the Koh-inoor diamond. He must seem 
to liave the strategic foresight of an admiral of the fleet, 
the human understanding of a priest, the disciplinary ten- 
dencies of a parole officer, the financial acumen of a corpo- 
ration president, the belligerence of a wounded grizzly, the 
competitive urge of a race horse and the constitution of a 
cat, to name Just a few of the requirements. The job pays 
well— as much a.s $60,000 a year for a perennial winner like 
Casey Stengel — but there is hardly a man in the profession 
who does not occasionally ask himself why he didn’t take 
up some fairly stable occupation like safe cracking. None- 
theless, to a baseball man there is no recognition quite 
equal to that of being one of the 16 major league managers: 
it is the ultimate tribute, like a lawyer being appointed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The turnover in major league managers is appalling, con- 
sidering the job’s importance. Last year there were eight 
“new” managers employed by the 16 major league teams 
— new in the sense that they were replacing other managers 


who ha<l been dismissed. The explanation is quite simple; 
you have to win or come close to it to hold your job and, 
of course, only two managers can win. Success as a baseball 
manager really boils down to one simple formula: have 
plenty of good players who don’t get injured or ill during 
the five-and-a-half-month season. Casey Stengel, the cur- 
rent genius among managers, is a case in point. Casey man- 
aged in the National League for nine years, three in Brook- 
lyn and six in Boston, when those team.s were on their 
uppers. Of the -3 men in National League history who 
have managed more than 1,000 games, he ranks a dubious 
21st, with a won-lo.st percentage of .440. But since taking 
over witli the Yankees in 1949, Stengel has won the Ameri- 
can League pennant six of seven years and the World Series 
five limes. The explanation; he now has the best players. 

Actually, the past winter has been an off season of un- 
usual security for incumbent managers. There are only 
tliree newcomers among the sacred 16, and all of them are 
in the National League. As should be expected, two of 
them — Fred Hutchinson with St. Louis and Bobby Bragan 
coitlhiitcd OH next page 


APRIL 9. 1956 
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(MAJOR LEA CUE. MANAGERS, THE PUBLIC VOICES OF BASEBALL. 


IMAGINARY ROMAN FORUM FRESIOED OVER— NATURALLY— 


MANAGERS 

continued from page 51 

with Pittsburgh— have taken over sev- 
enth- and eighth-place clubs, where 
managerial changes are almost a mat- 
ter of course. The third— Bill Rigney 
of the Giants— acquired a vacancy 
created by Leo Durocher’s resignation, 
one of the very few instances of man- 
agerial abdication in the major leagues 


(although it is generally agreed that 
there was no serious resistance to Leo’s 
decision following the Giants’ medio- 
cre showing last year). 

The spare and serious Rigney, in- 
heritor of a third-place ball club, has 
an option possessed not at all by Bra- 
gan and barely held by Hutchinson. 
He can go down as well as up. But Rig- 
ney doesn’t expect the Giants to fail 
him. When he arrived in Arizona he 


said, “I know everyone here can field. 
What I’ll have to do is pick the best 
hitters.” W’ith such hitters as Dusty 
Rhodes, Foster Castleman and Willie 
Mays to choose from, the task didn’t 
appear too difficult. "As I see it,” said 
Rigney, "my biggest job will be weed- 
ing out the pitching staff. I know the 
potentials are there. It’s up to Bucky 
Walters and me to make it live up to 
the potentials.” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



(Inr mi- a ^iiy irhn run husi (hat hall, 
and a miy who can throw, and nianafiin^i's a cinrh. 
.aiAHUF. filllMM 


^VAI.TKIi M..ST(K\ 


^ Of coiirrc, I will title the job 
■verythinu I huvr. S7'.LV HM l<_ 


As for Hutchinson and Bragan, nei- 
ther is blessed with any remarkable 
playing talent that was lacking to their 
predecessors, so there is no particular 
reason to assume that their teams will 
be noticeably improved, assuming the 
rule is valid that a manager is no better 
than the players he has to manage. 
Yet each is enough of a personality in 
his own right to promise that the Na- 
tional League will be a richer source of 

APRIL 9. 1956 


entertainment as well as good baseball 
because of their presence there this 
year. Hutchinson’s Cardinals have all 
too frequently been described as "the 
best seventh-place club in the history 
of the National League,’’ but that 
doesn’t impress or raise the hopes of a 
man who knows baseball as well as this 
somber former pitcher and prewar boy 
wonder who left the Detroit Tigers 
after two reasonably good managerial 


years because his boss refused to ex- 
tend his contract for more than ft sin- 
gle year. "A club finishes in seventh 
place,’’ he will tell you, “because they 
aren’t any better than that.’’ 

Bragan’s problem is considerably dif- 
ferent. Where Hutchinson has a hand- 
ful of proven stars like Stan Musial 
and Red Schoendienst and Bill Virdon 
and Wally Moon around which to build 
continued on page 9:i 
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How can you have any fun manaf’inn'! 

It's no fun sitlinj: on that bench day after day. 
'ryinti to /iffure out thinfis before they happen. 
It's a terrific stntin. At. UfPKZ 


The first Ihinp '/ ,,, 

a manager learns is tn j 

stay on the bench. 23 again 

• -MIKE lllVAUys I.OIJ 


Tm not an actor. I don't want to be a character. 
I just want to keep on winning ball games. 


It all bnilf! dou n to what you 've got 
with and how you operate. .U.tVO 


to operate 


BASEBALL’S GOLDEN DECADE 


A complete record of the game in the postwar erat league by league, 
team by team, player by player; at bat, in the field, on the mound 


T he years since World War II have been among base- 
batl's best, an era in which the game has risen to an 
all-time high in popularity and attendance. It has been 
graced by great players: Ted Williams, Stan Musial, Robin 
Roberts, Jackie Robinson. TV has brought it into the liv- 
ing rooms of millions to whom it was only a beloved legend. 


And some of its legends, too, have passed away to be rein- 
carnated elsewhere: the Philadelphia Athletics in Kansas 
City, the Boston Braves in enthusiastic Milwaukee, the 
St. Louis Browns in Baltimore. Here, in statistics compiled 
land in many cases devised) by Les Woodcock, the 10-year 
record of the postwar era is analyzed and memorialized. 


Brooklyn 
New York 
St tours 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Chic3$ci 
Pittsburgh 


HOW THE CLUBS FARED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


r 2ND 3RD 4TH STH < 

4 ] 

1 2 
3 3 

2 2 
0 2 
0 0 
0 ] 

0 0 


CLU8 

New York 

Cleveland 

Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Washington 

Kansas City 

Baltimore 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


eCNNANT 2NO 3RD < 


rH STH STH 7TH LAST 


HOW THE CLUBS PLAYED 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


CLUR 

TOTAL 

GAMES WON 

TOTAL 

GAMES LOST 


GAMES BEHIND 

SEASON 

AVERAGE 
LOST C.B. 

Brooklyn 

948 

595 

.614 


95 

60 


St. Louis 

838 

703 

.544 

109 

84 

70 

lOVi 

Milwaukee 

822 

715 

.535 

123 

82 

72 

U'A 

New York 

816 

727 

.529 

132 

82 

73 

13 

Philadelphia 

764 

776 

.496 

182 Vi 

76 

78 

1814 

Cincinnati 

686 

852 

.446 

2591^ 

69 

85 

25V4 

Chicago 

680 

857 

.442 

265 

68 

86 

26V4 

Pittsburgh 

605 

934 

,393 

341 

61 

93 

3314 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 




CLUB 

TOTAL 

GAMES WON 

TOTAL 

GAMES LOST 

TOTAL 

rcT. 

TOTAL 

GAMES BEHIND 

SEASON 

AVEI 

LOST 


New York 

964 

573 

.627 


96 

57 


Cleveland 

908 

633 

.589 

58 

91 

63 

514 

Boston 

873 

667 

.567 

92 

87 

67 

914 

Detroit 

767 

773 

.498 

I98V2 

77 

77 

1914 

Chicago 

754 

784 

.490 

210Vi 

75 

78 

21 

Kansas City 

666 

874 

.432 

2991^ 

67 

87 

2914 

Washington 

648 

889 

.422 

316 

65 

89 

3114 

Baltimore 

577 

963 

,370 

3m 

58 

96 

3814 


CLUB BATTING 
AND PITCHING 
AVERAGES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


CLUB 

B.A. 

E.R.A. 

Dodgers 

.270 

3.82 

Cardinals 

.268 

3.87 

Braves 

.262 

3.63 

Giants 

.261 

3.80 

Phillies 

.260 

3,76 

Cubs 

.256 

4.14 

Redlegs 

.255 

4.14 

Pirates 

.252 

4.61 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

CLUB 

B.A. 

E.R.A. 

Red Sox 

.271 

3.95 

Yankees 

.269 

3.45 

White Sox 

.263 

3.68 

Tigers 

.263 

4,02 

Indians 

.262 

3.39 

Athletics 

.255 

4.54 

Senators 

.252 

4.20 

Orioles 

.250 

4.55 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


1 

1 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE 

CHAMPIONS 



1 YEAR NATIONAL LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE WORLD SERIES RESULTS 


1955 

Walter Alston. Brooklyn 


Casey Stengel, New York 

Dodgers. 4 games. Yankees 3 


1 1954 

Leo Durocher. New York 


Al Lope? Cleveland 

Giants 4 games. Indians 0 



1 1953 

Charley Dressen. Brooklyn 


Casey Stengel. New York 

Yankees, 4 games. Dodgers 2 


1952 

Charley Dressen Brooklyn 


Casey Stengel. New York 

Yankees. 4 games. Dodgers 3 


1 1951 

Leo Durocher. New York 


Casey Stengel, New York 

Yankees. 4 games. Giants 2 



1 1950 

Eddie Sawyer. Philadelphia 


Casey Stengel, New York 

Yankees, 4 games, Phillies 1 



1 1949 

Burt Shotton. Brooklyn 


Casey Stengel. New York 

Yankees 4 games. Dodgers 1 


1 1948 

Billy Southworth Boston 


Lou Boudreau. Cleveland 

Indians. 4 games. Braves 2 



1 1947 

Burt Shotton. Brooklyn 


Bucky Harris, New York 

Yankees 4 games. Dodgers 3 


1 1946 

Eddie Dyer. St. Louis 


Joe Cronin. Boston 

Cardinals. 4 games. Red Sox 3 

-i 

i 

1 



THE TEAM LEADERS 




1 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 




BATTING 

PITCHING 

FIELDING 


YEAR 

BATTING 

PITCHING FIELDIP 

G 


1 1955 

Dodgers .271 

Dodgers 3.68 

Phillies .981 


1955 

While Sox .268 

Yankees 3.23 Indians 

.981 


1 1954 

Cardinals .281 

Giants 3.09 

Braves .981 


1954 

Yankees .268 

Indians 2.78 While Sox .982 


1 1953 

Dodgers .285 

Braves 3.30 

Dodgers .980 


1953 

Yankees .273 

Yankees 3.20 White Sox 

.980 


1 1952 

Cardinals .267 

Phillies 3.07 

Dodgers .982 


1952 

Yankees .267 

Yankees 3.14 While Sox .980 


1 1951 

Dodgers .275 

Giants 3.48 

Cardinals .980 


1951 

White Sox .270 

Indians 3.33 Indians 

,978 


i 1950 

Dodgers .272 

Phillies 3.50 

Dodgers .979 


1950 

Red Sox .302 

Indians 3.75 Red Sox 

.981 


1 1949 

Cardinals .277 

Cardinals 3.44 

Dodgers .980 


1949 

Red Sox .282 

Indians 3.36 Indians 

.983 


1 1948 

Braves .275 

Braves 3.38 

Cardinals .980 


1948 

Indians .282 

Indians 3.23 Indians 

.982 


i 1947 

Braves .275 

Cardinals 3.53 

Cardinals .979 


1947 

Yankees .271 

Yankees 3.39 Indians 

.983 


j 1946 

L 

Cardinals .265 

Cardinals 3.01 

Cardinals 980 


1946 

Red Sox .271 

White Sox 3.10 Red Sox 

.977 


1 





1 — 





j WHO 

FILLED THE BALL PARKS 1 


1 

BATTING 

CHAMPIONS 








1 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 








1 YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

AVG. 



IN 

THE 



1 1955 

Richie Ashburn Phillies 

.338 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 



1 1954 

Willie Mays 

Giants 

.345 


1 TEAM 

HOME 

ROAD 

TOTAL 1 


1 1953 

Carl Furillo 

Dodgers 

.344 


Brooklyn 

13.411.831 

16,125.686 

29.537,517 i 


j 1952 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

.336 


1 St. Louis 

10.640.859 

12.016.785 

22.657,644 | 


1 1951 

Sian Musial 

Cardinals 

.355 


1 Milwaukee 

12.461.033 

9.941.701 

22.402.734 | 


1 1950 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

.346 


New York 

11,342,435 

11.035,914 

22,378.349 1 


1 1949 

Jackie Robinson Dodgers 

.342 


1 Chicago 

10,560.766 

8,586,511 

19.147.277 ] 


1 1948 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

.376 


i Philadelphia 

8,965.337 

9.121,035 

18.086.372 1 


1 1947 

Harry Walker 

Cardinals. Phillies 

.363 


Pittsburgh 

9,360,282 

8.056,157 

17,416.439 1 


j 1946 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

.365 



6,826.068 

8.671,667 

15,497,735 j 


1 

ALL-TIME RECORD 








1 1924 

Rogers Hornsby Cardinals 

.424 







1 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 








YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

AVC. 



»N 




1 1955 

Al Kaline 

Tigers 

.340 






1 1954 

Bobby Avila 

Indians 

.341 


1 TEAM 

HOME 

ROAD 

TOTAL 1 


1 1953 

Mickey Vernon Senators 

.337 


j New York 

19.266.298 

15,394.182 

34,660.480 1 


1 1952 

Ferris Fain 

Athletics 

.327 


1 Cleveland 

15.937,148 

14,446,391 

30.383,539 | 


1 1951 

Ferns Fain 

Athletics 

.344 


1 Boston 

12,932,279 

13,543.660 

26,475.939 | 


1 1950 

Billy Goodma 

Red Sox 

.354 


Detroit 

13.942,226 

10,698,355 

24.640.581 1 


1 1949 

George Kell 

Tigers 

.343 


j Chicago 

10.515,251 

10.438,294 

20.953.545 j 


1 1948 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

.369 


1 Kansas City 

6.757,156 

9,397,824 

16.154,980 1 


] 1947 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

.343 


Washington 

7.062,668 

8.716,758 

15,779.426 | 


1 1946 

Mickey Vernon Senators 

.353 


j Baltimore 

4.723,313 

8.500,875 

13,224.188 


1 

ALL-T 

IME RECORD 








1 1901 

Nap Lajoie 

Athletics 

.422 

J 
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SVS CHOICE: lO TOP HITTERS 


PLAVCR 

CLUB 

GAMES 

HITS 

HR. 

AVC. 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

1.093 

1,302 

267 

.344 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

1,533 

2.013 

289 

.342 

George Kell 

A's, Tigers, W. Sox, 

1,286 

1,554 

56 

.318 

Richie Ashburn 

Phillies 

1.179 

1.476 

16 

,315 

Jackie Robinson 

Dodgers 

1.265 

1,420 

127 

.314 

Yogi Berra 

Yankees 

1,200 

1.322 

208 

.293 

Mickey Vernon 

Indians, Se nators 

1.471 

1,631 

113 

.291 

Larry Doby 

Indians 

1,146 

1.164 

202 

.286 

Roy Campanella 

Dodgers 

988 

996 

209 

.286 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates. Cubs. 

1,472 

1,451 

369 

.279 


Indians 


I 

I THE MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS 

NATIONAI. LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

1955 

Roy Campanella 

Dodgers 

1955 

Yogi Berra 

Yankees 

1954 

Willie Mays 

Giants 

1954 

Yogi Berra 

Yankees 

1953 

Roy Campanella 

Dodgers 

1953 

Al Rosen 

Indians 

1952 

Hank Sauer 

Cubs 

1952 

Bobby Shant? 

Athletics 

1951 

Roy Campanella 

Dodgers 

1951 

Yogi Berra 

Yankees 

1950 

Jim Konslanty 

Phillies 

1950 

Phil Ri 22 uto 

Yankees 

1949 

Jackie Robinson 

Dodgers 

1949 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

1948 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

1948 

Lou Boudreau 

Indians 

1947 

Bob Ellioll 

Braves 

1947 

Joe DiMaggio 

Yankees 

1946 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

1946 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 



THE 

ROOKIES 

OF THE 

YEAR 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

1955 

Bill Virdon 

Cardinals 

1955 

Herb Score 

Indians 

1954 

Wally Moon 

Cardinals 

1954 

Bob Grim 

Yankees 

1953 

Jim Gilliam 

Dodgers 

1953 

Harvey Kuenn 

Tigers 

1952 

Joe Black 

Dodgers 

1952 

Harry Byrd 

Athletics 

1951 

Willie Mays 

Grants i 

1951 

Gil McDougald 

Yankees 

1950 

Sam Jelhroe 

Braves 

1950 

Walt Oropo 

Red Sox 

1949 

Don Newcombe 

Dodgers 

1949 

Roy Sievers 

Browns 

1948 

Al Dark 

Braves 

(One rookie chosen for both leagues) 


1947 

Jackie Robirison 

Dodgers 

(One rookie chosen lor both leagues) 



THE LEADERS IN RUNS BATTED IN 



NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 



AMERICAN 

LEAGUE 


YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

RBI. 

YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

RBI. 

1955 

Duke Snider 

Dodgers 

136 

195S 

Ray Boone 

Tigers 

116 




141 


Jackie Jensen 

Red Sox 

116 

1954 

Ted Klus 2 ewski 

Redlegs 







1954 

Larry Doby 

Indians 

126 

1953 

Roy Campanella 

Dodgers 

142 

1953 

Al Rosen 

Indians 

145 

1952 

Hank Sauer 

Cubs 

121 

1952 

Al Rosen 

Indians 

105 

1951 

Monte Irvin 

Giants 

121 

1951 

Gus Zernial 

W. Sox, Athletics 

129 

1950 

Del Ennis 

Phillies 

126 

1950 

Walt Dropo 

Red Sox 

144 




127 


Vern Stephens 

Red Sox 

144 

1949 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 







1949 

Ted Wiiltams 

Red Sox 

159 

1948 

Stan Musial 

Cardinals 

131 


Vern Stephens 

Red Sox 

159 

1947 

Johnny Mi 2 e 

Giants 

138 

1948 

Joe OiMaggio 

Yankees 

155 

1946 

Enos Slaughter 

Cardinals 

130 

1947 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

114 





1946 

Hank Greenberg 

Tigers 

127 


ALL-TIME 

RECORD 



ALL-TIME 

RECORD 


1930 

Hack Wilson 

Cubs 

190 

1931 

Lou Gehrig 

Yankees 

184 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE HOME RUN 
LEADERS 



NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 


VEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

HRi 

1955 

Willie Mays 

Giants 

51 

1954 

Ted Kluszewski 

Redlegs 

49 

1953 

Ed Mathews 

Braves 

47 

1952 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 

37 


Hank Sauer 

Cubs 

37 

1951 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 

42 

1950 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 

47 

1949 

Ralph Kmer 

Pirates 

54 

1948 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 

40 


Johnny Mize 

Giants 

40 

1947 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 

51 


Johnny Mize 

Giants 

51 

194S 

Ralph Kiner 

Pirates 

23 


ALL-TIME 1 

RECORD 


1930 

Hack Wilson 

Cubs 

56 


AMERICAN 

LEAGUE 


YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

HRt 

1955 

Mickey Mantle 

Yankees 

37 

1954 

Larry Doby 

Indians 

32 

1953 

Al Rosen 

Indians 

43 

1952 

Larry Ooby 

Indians 

32 

1951 

Gus Zermal 

W. Sox, A's 

33 

1950 

Al Rosen 

Indians 

37 

1949 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

43 

1943 

Joe DiMaggio 

Yankees 

39 

1947 

Ted Williams 

Red Sox 

32 

1946 

Hank Greenberg 

Tigers 

44 


ALL-TIME RECORD 


1927 

Babe Rulh 

Yankees 

60 


THE ALL-TIME 
HOME RUN 
LEADERS 


PLAYER 

CLUB 

YEAR 

HR$ 

Babe Rulh 

Yankees 

1927 

60 

Babe Ruth 

Yankees 

1921 

59 

Jimmy Foxx 

Athletics 

1932 

58 

Hank Greenberg 

Tigers 

1938 

58 

Hack Wilson 

Cubs 

1930 

56 

Ralph Kmer 

Pirates 

1949 

54 

Babe Ruth 

Yankees 

1928 

54 

Babe Ruth 

Yankees 

1920 

54 

Willie Mays 

Giants 

1955 

51 

Ralph Kmer 

Pirates 

1947 

51 

Johnny Mize 

Giants 

1947 

51 

Jimmy Foxx 

Red Sox 

1938 

50 


L J 



THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 

OrsRT DC'T 17 7$ $l)OASW«r. N. T. I*. H.Vi 


Delivered More 
in 1913... 

Delivers More Today. . 


MOHAWK 
TRUCK TIRES 


ANOTHER NIKON SENSATION 

MIKRON Series BINOCULARS 



Model 8X30 $89.50 

8 Others from $39.50 


You’ve probably heard of 
the NIKON camera and the 
incomparable NIKKOR lenses 
that fired the imagination of 
professional photographers 
everywhere. 

The manufacturer of 
these superb instruments 
brings more exciting news 
— inlrodiiclion of NIKON 
binoculars, Mikron scries. 
Now, for the first 
lime, you can have 
binoculars featuring the 
clarity of NIKKOR optics, and 
the precision of NIKON cameras. 

There are no finer binoculars 
anywhere — ui iiny price! You 
can confirm this by making your 
own simple, yet important tests. 




Write for FREE hookiet, "Simple Teats." See how 
you can check binocuiar quality. Tell us your use 
for binoculars and receive a chart showing the 
recommended model to fit your needs. 


Write to Dept. 10-12 


NIKON INCORPORATED • 251 Fourth Avenue • New York 10, N. Y. 


NIKON S-2 camera • Nikkor l«ns«s • r$sMrch niicroscopM • CMilotir prejcclofl • $urYt>«r$' transits • and other line optical instruments 
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THE LEADING PITCHERS 



BY EARNED RUN AVERAGE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

PLAYER CLUB 

E-R-A- 

YEAR 

BY PERCENTAGE 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

PLAYER CLUB 


PCT. 

1955 

Bob Friend 

Pirates 

2.84 

1955 

Don Newcombe 

Dodgers 

20-5 

.800 

1954 

John Antonelli 

Giants 

2.29 

1954 

John Antonelli 

Giants 

21-7 

.750 

1953 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

2.10 

1953 

Carl Erskine 

Dodgers 

20-6 

.769 

1952 

Hoyt Wilhelm 

Giants 

2.43 

1952 

Hoyt Wilhelm 

Giants 

15-3 

.833 

1951 

Chet Nichols 

Braves 

2.88 

1951 

Preacher Roe 

Dodgers 

22-3 

.880 

1950 

Jim Hearn 

Cards. Giants 

2.49 

1950 

Sal Maglie 

Giants 

18-4 

.618 

1949 

Oave Koslo 

Giants 

2.50 

1949 

Preacher Roe 

Dodgers 

15-6 

.714 

1948 

Harry Brecheen 

Cards 

2.24 

1948 

Harry Brecheen 

Cards 

20-7 

.741 

1947 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

2.33 

1947 

Larry Jansen 

Giants 

21-5 

.808 

1946 

Howie Pollet 

Cards 

2.10 

1946 

Murry Dickson 

Cards 

15-6 

.714 

1915 

ALL-TIME RECORD 

Grover Cleveland Alexander Phillies 

1.22 

1940 

ALL- 

Fred Fitzsimmons 

TIME RECORD 

Dodgers 

16-2 

.889 


AMERICAN 

PLAYER 

LCAGU E 


YEAR 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

PLAYER CLUB 



1955 

Billy Pierce 

White Sox 

1.97 

1955 

Torn Byrne 

Yankees 

16-5 

.762 

1954 

Mike Carcia 

Indians 

2.64 

1954 

Sandy Consuegra 

White Sox 

16-3 

.842 

1953 

Ed Lopat 

Yankees 

2.43 

1953 

Ed Lopat 

Yankees 

16-4 

.800 

1952 

Allie Reynolds 

Yankees 

2.07 

1952 

Bobby Shantz 

Athletics 

24-7 

.774 

1951 

Saul Rogovin 

Tigers. White Sox 

2.78 

1951 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

22-8 

.733 

1950 

Early Wynn 

Indians 

3.20 

1950 

Vic Raschi 

Yankees 

21-8 

.724 

1949 

Mel Parnell 

Red Sox 

2.78 

1949 

Ellis Kinder 

Red Sox 

23-6 

.793 

1948 

Gene Bearden 

Indians 

2.43 

1948 

Jack Kramer 

Red Sox 

18-5 

.783 

1947 

Spud Chandler 

Yankees 

2.46 

1947 

Allie Reynolds 

Yankees 

19-8 

.704 

1946 

Hal Newhouser 

Tigers 

1.94 

1946 

Dave Ferriss 

Red Sox 

25-6 

.806 

1914 

ALL-TIME 

Hub (Dutch) Leonard 

RECORD 

Red Sox 

1.01 

1937 

ALL 

Johnny Allen 

TIME RECORD 

Indians 

15-1 

.938 


THE STRIKEOUT LEADERS 



NATIONAL 

LEAGUE 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 



YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

INNINGS 

WALKS 

STRIKE- 

YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB 

INNINGS 

WALKS 

STRIKE- 




PITCHED 


OUTS 




PITCHED 


OUTS 

1955 

Sam Jones 

Cubs 

242 

185 

198 

1955 

Herb Score 

Indians 

227 

154 

245 

1954 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

337 

56 

185 

1954 

Bob Turley 

Orioles 

247 

181 

185 

1953 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

347 

61 

198 

1953 

Billy Pierce 

White Sox 

271 

102 

186 

1952 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

290 

73 

183 

1952 

Allie Reynolds 

Yankees 

244 

97 

160 

1951 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

311 

109 

164 

1951 

Vic Raschi 

Yankees 

258 

103 

164 


Don Newcombe 

Dodgers 

212 

91 

164 

1950 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

288 

146 

170 

1950 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

293 

111 

191 

1949 

Virgil Trucks 

Tigers 

275 

124 

153 

1949 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

302 

86 

151 

1948 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

280 

116 

164 

1948 

Harry Brecheen 

Cards 

233 

49 

149 

1947 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

299 

127 

196 

1947 

Ewell Blackwell 

Reds 

273 

95 

193 

1946 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

371 

153 

348 

1946 

John Schmitz 

Cubs 

224 

94 

135 








ALL-TIME 1 

RECORD 





ALL-TIME RECORD 



1903 

Christy Mathewson 

Giants 

367 

100 

267 

1946 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

371 

153 

348 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


20-GAME WINNERS 


carefree colors^ 


for cool, carefree hours 


PLAYER 

CLUB 

ISSS 

WON 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

23 

Don Newcombe 

Dodgers 

20 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

23 

Early Wynn 

Indians 

23 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

23 

John Antonelli 

Giants 

21 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

21 

Bob Grim 

Yankees 

19S3 

20 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

23 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

23 

Bob PorterHeld 

Senators 

22 

Mel Parnell 

Red Sox 

21 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

2] 

Virgil Trucks 

Browns, White Sox 20 

Car! Erskine 

Dodgers 

20 

Harvey Haddix 

Cards 

19S2 

20 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

28 

Bobby Shantz 

Athletics 

24 

Early Wynn 

Indians 

23 

Mike Garcia 

Indians 

22 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

22 

Allle Reynolds 

Yankees 

19S1 

20 

Larry Jansen 

Giants 

23 

Sal Maglie 

Giants 

23 

Preacher Roe 

Dodgers 

22 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

22 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

22 

Ed Lopal 

Yankees 

21 

Vic Raschi 

Yankees ■ 

21 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

21 

Murry Dickson 

Pirates 

20 

Don Newcombe 

Dodgers 

20 

Mike Garcia 

Indians 

20 

Early Wynn 

Indians 

20 

Ned Carver 

Browns 

1950 

20 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

23 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

21 

Vic Raschi 

Yankees 

21 

Robin Roberts 

Phillies 

20 

John Sam 

Braves 

1949 

20 

Mel Parnell 

Red Sox 

25 

Ellis Kinder 

Red Sox 

23 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

22 

Vic Raschi 

Yankees 

21 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

21 

Howie Poilet 

Cards 

20 

Alex Kellner 

Athletics 

1940 

20 

John Sain 

Braves 

24 

Hal Newhouser 

Tigers 

21 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

20 

Harry Brecheen 

Cards 

20 

Gene Bearden 

Indians 

1947 

20 

Ewell Blackwell 

Reds 

22 

Warren Spahn 

Braves 

21 

John Sain 

Braves 

21 

Ralph Branca 

Dodgers 

21 

Larry Jansen 

Giants 

21 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

1946 

20 

Bob Feller 

Indians 

26 

Hal Newhouser 

Tigers 

26 

Dave ferriss 

Red Sox 

25 

Howie Poilet 

Cards 

21 

Spud Chandler 

Yankees 

20 

John Sain 

Braves 

20 

Tex Hughson 

Red Sox 

20 



The Clark, outstanding example of 
the exciting new imported 
gingham collection that is 
Marlboro's exclusively. This 
Sanforized, mercerized half-sleeve 
cotton sport shirt, in bold blue, 
brown or gray with dark tone 
is tailored with the new 
spread slotted collar. 

»s. 


album of sportswear 
Marlboro Shirt Co., Inc., Baltimore 1, Md. 



Folding Bridge Set 

TA-60 TABLE with A-61-4 CHAIRS: slender 
planks OF natural redwood with gold ano- 
dited aluminum frames; posturiaed swivel 
backs; approximate retail prices; table. 
$40; Chairs, $1S. each. Sold In leading 
furniture and department stores, and 
through decorators. Send lOc in 
for booklet on exterior 
decorating. 


Heineken’s 



Beer... 

the unhurried 
Dutch 
treat 


Here is real zest from the Zuider Zee. 
Carefully brewed in small batches 
and fully aged in the vats by master 
brewers with over 300 years 
experience. 

You never tasted beer like Heineken's. 
America’s largest selling 
imported beer. 




Heineken's 


THE TROY SUNSHADE COMPANY 


HOLLAND BEER 

Gen. U.S. Inporlers: Van Munching A Co.. Iflc.. New York 36 


TROY 11, OHIO 
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BEST PLAYERS, TEAM BY TEAM 

bold type: best in decade light type: all-time club record 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


CLUB 

BATTING 

HOME RUNS 

RBIt 

PITCHING 

Brooklyn 

Furillo. .344 (1953) 

Snider, 42(1953. ’55) 

Hodges, 42 1954) 

Campanella, 142 (1953) 

Roe, 22-3(1951) 


Herman, .393(1930) 

Snider, 42 (1953. ’55) 

Hodges. 42(1954) 

Campanella, 142 (1953) 

McGinnity, 29-9 (1900) 

Milwaukee 

Hopp, .333(19461 

Mathews. 47(1953) 

Mathews. 135 '1953) 

Spahn. 23-7(1953) 


Hornsby. .387(1928) 

Mai hews. 47 (1953) 

Mathews. 135(1953) 

Rudolph, 27-10 (1914) 

New York 

Mays. .345(1954) 

MUe, 51 n947(:Mays. 51 (1955) 

Mize, 138:1947) 

Maglie. 23-6<1951) 


Terry, .401 (1930) 

Mize, 51 (1947); Mays, 51 (1955) 

Ott. 151 (1929) 

Mathewson, 37-11 (1908) 

Philadelphia 

H. Walker. 363(1947) 

Ennis, 31(1950) 

Ennis, 126 (1950) 

Roberts, 26-7(1952) 


O'Doul. .398 (1929) 

Klein. 43(1929) 

Klein 170 (1930) 

Alexander. 33-12(1916) 

Cincinnati 

Klusiewskv .326 (1954) 

Kluszewski. 49 11954) 

Kluszewski, 141 11954) 

Blackwell, 22-8 (1947) 


Seymour .377 (1905) 

Kluszewski, 49 (1954) 

Kluszewski. 141 (1954) 

Luque. 27-8(1923) 

Chicago 

Baumhoitt, .325 (1952 > 

Banks. 44 1 1955) 

Sauer, 121 <1952; 

Schmitz. 18-13 IT948) 


Hornsby. .380(1929) 

Wilson, 56 (1930) 

Wilson, 190 (1930) 

Brown. 29-9 (1908) 

St. Louis 

Musial, .376 ;1948) 

Musial. 39(1948) 

Musial. 131 (1948) 

Brecheen. 20-7 (1946) 


Hornsby. .424 (1924) 

Mize, 43(1940) 

Medwick, 154 (1937) 

* J. Dean. 30-7 (1934) 

Pittsburgh 

F. Walker. .316, 1948) 

Kiner. 54 1949) 

Kiner, 127(1947, ’49) 

Dickson. 20-16(1951) 


Vaughan, .385 (1935) 

Kiner, 54 (1949) 

P- Waner. 131 (1927) 

Chesbro, 28-6 (1902) 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 


CLUB 

BATTING 

HOME RUNS 

RBI* 

PITCHING 

New York 

Riuuto. .324 1 1950) 

OiMaggio. 39 1948) 

DiMaggio, 155 < 1948) 

Raschi, 21-6 <19501 


Ruth, .393 (1923) 

Ruth. 60 (1927) 

Gehrig. 184 (1931) 

Chesbro, 41-12 (1904) 

Cleveland 

Boudreau. .355(1948) 

Rosen. 43 '1953) 

Rosen, 145 (1953) 

Feller. 26-15 <l946i 


Jackson, .408(1911) 

Rosen, 43 (1953) 

Trosky. 162 (1936) 

Bagby. 31-12 (1920) 

Chicago 

Minoso. .326(1951) 

Zernial. 29(1950) 

Robinson. 29(1951) 

Robinson. 117 (1951) 

Trucks. 19-12 <1954) 


Appling. .388(1936) 

Zernial. 29 (1950) 

Robinson, 29 (1951) 

Bonura, 138 (1936) 

Walsh. 40-15(1908) 

Boston 

Williams. .369(1948) 

Williams, 43 (1949) 

Williams. 159 1 1949) 

Stephens, 159 1 1949) 

Ferriss, 25-6 <1946) 


Williams. .406(1941) 

Foxx. 50 (1938) 

Foxx. 175 (1938) 

Wood, 34-5(1912) 

Detroit 

Kell. .343 (1949) 

Greenberg. 44 (1946) 

Wertz. 133(19491 

Newhouser. 28-9(1946) 


Cobb, .420 {1911) 

Greenberg, 58(1938) 

Greenberg, 183(1937) 

Mollm, 29-8 (1909) 

Kansas City 

Fain. .344 (1951) 

Zernial, 42:1953) 

Zernial. 129 <1951) 

Shantz. 24-7 <1952) 


Lajoie, .405(1901) 

Foxx. 58 (1932) 

Foxx, 169(1932) 

Grove. 31-4(1931) 

Baltimore 

Zarilla. .329 (1948) 

Heath, 27 (1947) 

Sievers, 91 <1949i 

Garver, 20-12 (1951) 


Sisler. .420 (1922) 

K. Williams. 39 (1922) 

K. Williams, 155(1922) 

Shocker, 27-12 (1921) 

Washington 

Vernon, .353 '1946i 

Sievers, 25(195Si 

Vernon, 115 < 1953) 

Porterfield. 22-10 (1953 > 


Gosim, .379(1928) 

Sievers. 25 (1955) 

Gcslin, 129 (1924) 

Johnson, 36-7 (1913) 
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r 

I Si’s CHOICE: 

I lO TOP PITCHERS 


NAME CUU8 GAMES I.P. WON AND 


1 Warren 

1 Spahn 

Braves 

371 

2,664 

183-124 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

389 

2,452 

181-102 

1 Early 

1 Wynn 

Senators, 

Indians 

323 

2,244 

162-113 

Robin 

Roberts 

Phillies 

316 

2,312 

160-102 

1 Bob Feller 

Indians 

337 

2,249 

154-101 

1 Allie 

1 Reynolds 

Indians. 

Yankees 

326 

1,883 

142-75 

1 John Sain 

Braves. 

Yankees, 

A’s 

372 

2,028 

135-109 

1 Vic 

1 Raschi 

Yankees, 

Cardinals, 

A’s 

269 

1.820 

132-66 

Larry 

Jansen 

Giants 

283 

1,732 

120-86 

1 Hal 

1 Newhouser 

Tigers, 

Indians 

264 

1,677 

119-80 


THE DECADE’S 
NO-HIT GAMES 


YEAR 

PLAYER 

CLUB OPPONENT 

1955 

Sam Jones 

Cubs 

Pirates 

1954 

Jim Wilson 

Braves 

Phillies 

1953 

Bobo Holloman 

Browns 

Athletics 

1952 

Virgil Trucks 

Tigers 

Senators 


Carl Erskine 

Dodgers 

Cubs 


Virgil Trucks 

Tigers 

Yankees 

1951 

Cliff Chambers 

Pirates 

Braves 


Bob Feller 

Indians 

Tigers 


Allie Reynolds 

Yankees 

Indians 


Allie Reynolds 

Yankees 

Red Sox 

1950 

Vern Bickford 

Braves 

Dodgers 

1949 

NONE 



1948 

Bob Lemon 

Indians 

Tigers 


Rex Barney 

Dodgers 

Giants 

1947 

Ewell Blackwell 

Reds 

Braves 


Don Black 

Indians 

Athletics 


Bill McCahan 

Athletics 

Senators 

1946 

Ed Head 

Dodgers 

Braves 


Bob Feller 

Indians 

Yankees 
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The cool grey-brown of “Driftwood”, gives refreshing accent to the latest of 
casual lightweights, the Knox “Vagabond Prince.” This exclusive new iiat 
color, like the “ I’rince” of the famous Knox Vagabonds, is in perfect key with 
tlie season's fashion trend. At your Knox halter’s, and at Knox the Hatter, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York. Also available in Canada. 
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THREE HOURS TO IVIAKE 


1,000,000 CHOICES 


The average ball game produces only 20 minutes of action 
^but never a dull moment for the discerning spectator 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


S TOP-WATCH TIMING has demon- 
strated that in a baseball game 
which runs three hours there will be 
a scant 20 to 25 minutes of action 
—action, that is, in the sense of a ball 
being thrown or batted or a player 
moving around the bases. These figures 
have been offered as evidence that the 
game is slow and boring. The argument 
is sound enough for the spectator who 
knows nothing at all about baseball. It 
would apply with equal logic to chess 
where the moments of movement are 
even fewer and farther between. In- 
deed, comparison between the two 
games on this basis is by no means far- 
fetched. Baseball, like chess, requires 
the planning ahead of many moves and 
the anticipation of the opponent’s like- 
ly countermoves. Both offer a nearly 
infinite variety of possible ways of try- 
ing to win. Consideration of all these 
possibilities and alternatives is what 
occupies players when nothing seems 
to be happening. This is a pursuit in 
which the alert spectator can join; if 
he does, the “dull" passages will dis- 
appear, and he will find such outbursts 
of action as the Dodger pick-off play 
{right) coming as the logical culmina- 
tion of team strategy which he too 
has anticipated. 

Even the simplest of situations in 
baseball — a man at bat at the start of 
an inning— is rich in strategic possibili- 
ties. The pitcher and catcher have ob- 
served this batter for some time and 
made mental (or even written) notes 
about his style. If he is a fidgeter, the 
pitcher will often delay his delivery as 
long as possible to increase the tension. 
If he tends to step away from the ap- 
proaching ball as he swings, the pitcher 
will try to keep the ball low and out- 
side since, even if he connects with the 



pitch, he will not be in position to ap- 
ply maximum force to it. The pitcher 
will throw high to a batter who takes 
too long a stride forward as he swings, 
so the ball will cross his body above 
shoulder height. Then, if he hits it at 
all, he will likely pop it up. There are 
many other batting faults, and good 
pitcher-catcher teams have catalogued 
the 170-odd opposing players in their 
league and try to pitch to each one's 
specific weakness. 

Yet, as in all science, there are im- 
ponderables. Some batters betray no 
faults at all. Others have compensated 
for flaws with highly individual styles 
that trap the pitcher into mistaking 
strength for weakness. A1 Simmons 
earned the nickname of Bucket Foot 
because he consistently pulled his left 
foot away from the ball as he swung at 
it, but he led the American League in 
hitting for two years in a row. The Yan- 
kees’ Gil McDougald used to hit this 
way (“one foot in the bucket,” it’s 
called). One afternoon every pitch save 
one thrown to him by the White Sox’ 
Billy Pierce was either wide of the plate 
or on the outside corner. The one throw 
that split the plate came on a 3-0 count, 
when the batter often will take the 
pitch anyway. The result of this strat- 
egy is worth noting; McDougald got 
no hits, but he walked twice as Pierce 
kept missing the far corner. McDoug- 
ald changed his stance last season and 
now places both feet in a line with the 
pitcher’s mound and steps directly into 
each delivery. It helped boost his 1955 
batting average 26 points over ’54. 

The pitcher must also consider 
whether the batter is a pull or opposite- 
field hitter. Since the pull hitter is so 
called because he usually swings early, 
continued on jmge $4 


COUNT ( 2 ) SHORTSTOP 

REESE BREAKS FOR 2nd BASE 
AS RUNNER STARTS lEAO 

DODGER PICK-OFF PLAY 

Shortstop teams with pitcher because he 
is behind runner and, with left-hander 
at plate, will be playing closer to sec- 
ond. Pitcher confirms signal from short- 
.stop, takes position while looking to- 
ward runner. He starts play by turning 
head toward plate a.s though about to 
throw to batter. Actually, pitcher and 
.shortstop both start counting a.** soon 
as pitcher turns head. He whirls and 
throws on count of three. Timing must 
be perfect since short.stop and ball must 
arrive at second base simultaneously. 





vVv/ 
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VARIETY OF PITCHES upsets batter's timing as ball is de- 
livered at different speeds and to extremities of strike zone (shown 
in outline). First pitch is curve (Ij that breaks down and away. 


Then screw ball <-) that breaks in to right-hander. Anticipating 
another curve, batter may be fooled by fast ball iS). Changeup 
(4), thrown with same motion as fast ball, completes sequence. 


CHOICES 
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it is reasonable to assume that he will 
hit fast balls better than any other 
type and will be fooled more easily by 
a change-of-pace pitch. Tlie reverse is 
true of an opposite-field hitter, whose 
normal swing is late. So far so good — 
but there are a few hitters, like the 
Giants’ Don Mueller, who will pull an 
inside pitch (he's a lefty) to right, push 
an outside pitch past third base and 
lift a grooved pitch just over the sec- 
ond baseman’s head. 

f'inally, none of the foregoing lakes 
into account the fact that a good pitch- 
er does not plan just one pitch at a 
time, no matter who is at bat. He plans 
in series, taking a different amount of 
time between pitches, delivering each 
one at a different speed to upset the 
batter’s timing, and moving the bail 
around from one side of the plate and 
one extremity of the strike zone to the 
other. Few have ever doije this better 
than Sal MagUe, whose successdepends 
on forcing hitters to adapt to each suc- 
cessive delivery as he maneuvers the 
ball around the confines of a strike zone 


only 17 inches wide and a few feet high. 
His first pitch may be waist high, come 
in toward the heart of the plate and 
then curve down and away, forcing the 
batter to reach if he wants to hit it. 
The next may be .shoulder high, .seem 
to head straight for the batter, then 
curve in over the inside corner as the 
batter .steps back. With the batter 
tense and determined not to be fooled 
again by the curve, the next pitch, de- 
livered with the same motion as a fjist 
ball, may float up to the jdate at half 
speed; if the batter isn’t surprised, his 
eager, early swing may still cause him 
to pull the ball widely foul. When his 
control is right Maglie’s sequence of 
pitches is beautiful to behold and a 
challenge not only to the batter but to 
the alert spectator. Incidentally, the 
hitter who keeps moving his bat back 
and forth after the pitcher winds up 
and prepares to release the ball often 
falls victim to this variety in delivery. 
Most players take a few preliminary 
swings while the pitcher is getting his 
signal, but they bring the bat back, 
ready to cut. as soon as he goes into 
the windup. Then all they have to time 
is the speed of the ball. But the wig- 


wagger has to time both the ball and 
his own movement back and forth. This 
batting fault, known as a hand hitch, 
is fairly common even in the major 
leagues; among others, the Senators’ 
Johnny Groth, the Dodgers’ Sandy 
Amoros and the Giants’ Dusty Rhodes 
all have it. That many have managed 
to compensate for this fault too is as 
obvious as the hitch itself. 

THE STRATEGY OF SPEED 

There is one type of jjitcher to whom 
few, if any, of these considerations ap- 
ply. He depends simply on blazing 
speed to overpower land intimidate) 
the batter. Even the most successful of 
such fast haliers, however, increases his 
natural advantage over the hitter by 
adding a curve and/or changeup to his 
arsenal of pitches for obvious reasons 
of deception. 

.\part from matters of technique the 
smart pilclier will also play psychologi- 
cal tricks on the hatter. On a critical 
pitch, for example, he may choose to 
throw to the well-known strength of 
the man at the plate, depending on 
surprise to ruin the batter’s coordina- 
tion. Joe DiMaggio has described how 
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he was fooled l)y jusi such a maneuver 
during a 1942 World Series game. As 
he came to hat in the fifth inning witli 
the bases loaded and two out, DiMag* 
gio was aware that he had been hitting 
Cardinal Pitcher Johnny Beazley’s fast 
bail consistently well that day and lie 
did not anticipate seeing that pitch 
again. Sure enough, Beazley’s fir.si two 
deliveries were curves. Then, with the 
count one and one, an inside fast hall 
threw DiMaggio completely off bal- 
ance; he barely managed a feeble tap 
toward third for the inning-ending 
forceout. 

THE WILLIAMS SHIFT 

Before the pitcher goe.s into his first 
windup, the other defensive players in 
the field will also have considered the 
batter’s style and potentialities. Occa- 
sionally, even the casual spectator is 
made aware of this when a whole team 
obviously adjusts its positions for a 
particular hitter, as in the famous shift 
for Ted Williams. One of the greatest 
hitters the game has known, William?, 
who hats left-handed, almost invaria- 
bly hits to the right side of the dia- 
mond. The shift is an attempt to com- 
bat this by placing three infielders be- 
tween first and second base, moving 
the third baseman about halfway be- 
tween third and second and swinging 
the outfielders around toward right 
also. Despite the shift, Williams main- 
tains a high batting average, hut it 
hns been successful during important 
games, and the question naturally 
arises why .such a superior batter does 
not cross up so obvious a defense by 
bunting or pushing the ball toward the 
left side. Williams does this once in a 
great while, but a batter’s most pre- 
cious po.sses.sion is his normal swing, and 
Williams has developed his. through 
years of study and practice, to give him 
maximum power and effectiveness. A 
series of rhythmic movements that 
coordinate feet, hips, shoulders, arms, 
wrists and head make him a long-ball 
pull hitter. If he repeatedly altered 
his swing in the attempt to hit to the 
opposite field, it would damage this 
coordination and Williams might be 
unable to perform as a slugger, a skill 
for which he is paid one of the highest 
salaries in baseball history. The same 
principle applies in varying degrees to 
most other players: they develop a 
style of batting and stick to it, which 
is why the opposing team can often 
reasonably anticipate where a hatter 
will hit a given pitch. 

The hatter presumably does not 
know what that pitch will be, but the 
continued on next page 
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THE WORLD'S 


MOST HONORED WATCH 


All Major I.eaguc baseball games, including the World Series, are 
Longines-timed svith the handsome, exclusive, patented Longines 
watch pictured above. It permits instant accurate time check on 
suspected infractions of the rules against stalling, which, we hear, 
will be rigidly enforced this season. (I There is a Longines watch 
for every need, for every taste, for every timing purpose. Among 
the hundreds of different Longines watches there is one made just 
for you. Your Longines-VC'ittnauer Jeweler will be honored to 
help you select your Longines, The '^'orld s Most Honored Watch. 


l-OSGtS ES OrriCIAL S I OP SECOS D. Touch pmhpiccc and su’eep second 
hand flies back So zero; release, it starts counting seconds. Official watch of 
Majc^r League Baseball I nipires. Useful for nai igation or synchronized timing 
system. A com enience to physician, photographer or technician. S85.00 FTI. 


SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 



europe 

and platypuses, 
tool. . 

If you are going to Europe, you ou;jht 
to think about coming home the 
interesting way, via the Middle East, 
Australia (where platypuses are), the 
South Seas. It doesn’t cost all that 
much more, and think of what you’ll see! 
Catch a Qantas Super Constellation in, 
say, London or Rome, and fly in 
admirable comfort on through to 
San Francisco. In the process you will 
have gone around the world. Ask your 
travel agent about this or other 
Qantas flights, First Class and Tourist, 
across the world to five continents. 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 
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defensive second baseman and short- 
stop, who can observe the catcher's 
signal, do. They often relay the signal 
to the other infielders. Through a pre- 
arranged verbal cue, the shortstop does 
this for the third baseman and the sec- 
ond baseman for the first baseman. If, 
with a right-handed pull hitter at bat, 
the catcher calls for a changeup, the 
third baseman will be informed of this 
because such a pitch, if hit, will very 
likely be pulled close to the left-field 
foul line. If the ball gets through the 
infield cleanly on the third baseman’s 
right, the batter will almost surely 
have a double; if it gets through on the 
third baseman’s left, the batter will 
likely be held to a single. For this same 
reason the first and third basemen 
guard the foul lines very closely in the 
late innings of a tight ball game; the 
batter who gets a double is already in 
scoring position. 

The manner in which the infielders 
capitalize on their prior knowledge of 
the pitch and the batter’s style is also 
important. Watch the shortstop and 
second baseman the next time you go 
out to the park. Before and during 
the time the pitcher is getting his sig- 
nal, they may move around, adjusting 
their positions in the light of the bat- 
ter’s style and ability— moving deeper 
if he’s a slow-footed slugger, moving in 
if he’s fast or if a bunt is anticipated. 
But as soon as the pitcher obviously 
has his sign, they will freeze until the 
batter begins hisswing. If they move as 
the pitcher prepares to deliver, they 
may easily inform the batter just what 
pitch to expect. For example, if there 
is a left-hander at bat and the second 
baseman moves to his left with the 
pitch, the batter may guess that a 
curve or changeup is coming, since 
these are more apt to be pulled. If he 
moves to his right, he may be tele- 
graphing a fast ball. A shortstop or 


THIRD BASEMAN’S position changes 
with the pitch, the type of baiter and the 
game situation. Normal deep po-dlion (1) 


second baseman who moves thus con- 
sistently (and the opposing team is al- 
ways alert for such interesting disclo- 
sures) will be betraying his pitcher’s 
intentions every time. 

Instead, the infielders use their in- 
formation to get a jump on the ball 
as the batter begins his swing. They 
may not move even then but they will 
prepare to move in a given direction. 
Watch the infielders the next lime a 
batter starts his swing at a pitch and 
checks it at the last moment. (It is 
probably easier to concentrate at such 
a time because there will be no other 
subsequent movement of man or ball 
to distract the eye,) At least one in- 
fielder will probably break to his left or 
right, demonstrating that on the basis 
of the type of pitch and where it was 
heading, plus the batter’s known style, 
he anticipated where the ball would 
have been hit. 

LUCK PLAYS A PART 

Once again, however, nothing in 
baseball is that simple or that suscep- 
tible to prediction. Many other fac- 
tors, including just plain luck, will dis- 
turb the sequence of events between 
the time the pitcher winds up and the 
ball is hit. A curve will hang instead of 
breaking sharply, the batter will have 
guessed (some try to) the pitch cor- 
rectly or his swing will be the smallest 
fraction of a second off the norm. The 
result: a clean hit through a spot no 
one had covered. 

Obviously, too, one of the disturb- 
ing factors is the batter’s skill. Some 
players can be induced consistently to 
hit the delivery the pitcher wants them 
to hit, with the happy result the pitch- 
er has planned. But some are so good 
at their trade that they alone often de- 
termine the outcome of their duel with 
the pitcher. Few are so good as to be 
able to call their shots, but even that 
has happened. Umpire Babe PinelH re- 
members a game in which he was play- 
ing third base for the White Sox in a 


counters average speed, .straightaway hit- 
ter with no one on base. Anchor position (2) 
holds runner on third, anticipates posutible 
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game with the Tigers. Before the game 
began, Ty Cobb warned Pinelli that he 
was going to get his base hits that aft- 
ernoon through Pinelli’s position. De- 
spite the fart that Pinelli was thus pre- 
pared (and, surely, had prepared the 
Sox pitcher), Cobb proceeded to hit 
three doubles— two beauties between 
Pinelli and the bag that he failed to 
get his glove on, and one just over 
his head. There may not be any Cobbs 
around today, with the premium paid 
on swinging from the heels, but there 
is a Reese, a Robinson, a Vernon, 
among others, and Harvey Kuenn may 
be the best of them all. 

The infield-pilcher-catclier-b alter 
strategy becomes vastly more compli- 
cated the moment there are runners on 
base. With a man on any base, the in- 
fielders can no longer play their posi- 
tions solely with regard to the pitch 
and the hitter. The infielders will usu- 
ally play deep when a powerful, slow 
man is at bat. but if there Is a runner 
on third with less than two out, they 
will play closer to try to prevent the 
run from scoring. 

With a man on any base, the pitch- 
er's task of outsmarting the batter is 
complicated by his need to keep the 
runner’s lead as short as possible. In 
combination with an infielder and the 
catcher, in a maneuver requiring per- 
fect timing and the surreptitious flash- 
ing of signals, the pitcher may attempt 
to pick the runner off base. 

Even if he throws to the plate, his 
delivery is affected by the presence of 
the runner. Where the known weak- 
ness of a particular left-handed batter 
might indicate a certain strategy, the 
pitcher may have to deliver a different 
pitch if he suspects an attempt to hit 
behind the runner. 

The batter’s comparatively clear- 
cut mission— hitting safely through, 
around or over the defense set for him 
— also is complicated by the new de- 
fense alignment and a pitcher aware of 
cv}ttinued on next page 





play at plate. For expected bum, ba.seman 
moves in (3). Special shift (4) accommo- 
date.s left-handed sluggers like Williams. 
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The flow of fashion expressed 
in this distinctive inspiration! 
Soft lace treatment for 
the masculine body. 
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THE MARK 

OP LEADERSHIP 



in a 


SPORTSMAN’S 



The oiiiboard .sportsmen demanded — 
a .'() h-p. alternate firing four in a 
compact I It) pound package — that's 
the new. Mercury Mark JOlurho Four! 

Want power for cruising or skiing? 
Speed for thrilling pleasure rides? 
Turtle-slow trolling? They're yours in 
the Mark .tO — /‘Ins smoothness no 
osersi/c twin can ever match hevouse 
it’s (I loiir-iti-liiif! IDvna-Floal Suspen- 
sion and complete engine silencing 
give >ou a quiet, vibration-free ride. 
See your dealer for a demonstration. 



®1956 Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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what his intentions may be. If his or- 
ders are to hunt to advance a runner, 
the odds are high that this is no secret 
to the defense. He must counter the 
pitcher’s most-difficult-to-hunt rieliv- 
ery and a set of infielders charjrinK •*’- 
ward him with a perfect jdacement or 
his time at hat will have been a com- 
plete waste. 

With more than one man on base, 
the list of pus.sihle moves, counter- 
moves and happenings dictated purely 
by chance increase.s tremendously’. 
When strategy becomes so involveil. it 
is one thing to he able to sit quietly at 
a chesshoani or card table and lei.surely 
assess the relative advantages of alter- 
natives. It is ejuite another thing for a 
player to keep all this actively in mind 
when runners are racing around the 
base paths, a small ball i.s streaking to- 
ward a hole in the defense and 
spectators are screaming at the top of 
their lungs. 

NOREN'S PERFECT PLAY 

This is no attempt to picture V)aU- 
players as men.al ihints. It should in- 
dicate. however, why major lev ve 
baseball can he such a thrilling exiti )i- 
tion to the knowing spectator, and why 
the player who understands the stra- 
tegic possibilities inherent in any given 
situation is so valuable an asset to his 
team. Late Iasi season, a Yankee out- 
fielder named Irv Xoren demonstrated 
this when he completely fooled the op- 
posing players, his own team and man- 
ager 1 Casey Stengel, no slouch at strat- 
egy himself) ami umlouhtedly e\'ery 
spectator in the park or in front of 
television .sets. N'oren had gone into 
left field late in the game to replace llie 
less-experienced Klston Howard and 
thus strengthen the defense, hut even 
Stengel, who ordered the move, could 
hardly liave foreseen its gratifying re- 
sult. The opposing team, llie White 
Sox, had a runner on first when M innie 
Minosohit a line drive to left. Off with 
ihe pile'll, the runner was apjiroaching 
third and Minoso had ruunde<i first 


when Xoren fielded the ball. Everyone 
watching, im-luding Minoso and Sten- 
gel. expected Xoren to throw to third, 
the normal play called for. On the 
throw, Minoso probably would have 
gone to second. Instead, while fac- 
ing and seemingly glancing toward 
third, Xoren threw quickly to sec- 
ond. and .Minoso had no chance t<( 
return to first. He wa.s run down be- 
tween the ha.ses and the White Sox 
threat to the Yankee lea<l at the lime 
wa.s considerably minimized de.spite 
the clean hit. 

As you observe a major league play- 
er repeatedly doing the riglit thing at 
the right time— cutting off an outfield 
throw to nip a runner trying for an ex- 
tra base, consi.stently getting the jump 
on balls hit to his position, and .so un- 
it is worth remembering that little of 
this is the re.sult of chance or random 
impuLse. True enough, in many situa- 
tions, his action is part of fixed, prear- 
ranged team play, with every man do- 
ing an Hssigne<| job. much llie same as 
in football. For example, on what ap- 
pears to be a triple hit to right field, 
most teams call lor the secoiul baseman 
to move toward the outfield to lake 
the throw, the shortstop to buek him 
up, file jiitcher to back up the third 
liuserran, the first baseman to move in 
toward the plate, etc. However, just 
as often, the choice of particular a<'- 
tion is the player’s. He eliminates all 
hut one of the alternatives tlie instant 
llie ball is hit nr the runner starts Ids 
steal and make.s his play accordingly. 
The fraction of a secoml's delay at that 
point to debate alternatives w'ilh him- 
self would change the whole complex- 
ion of the game. 

It’s impossible for any spectator to 
anticipate every bit of baseball strate- 
gy before it unfolds in Iront of him, or 
even to be aware that it was planned 
rather than accidental a.s it happens. 
Even managers can lie caught napping. 
But tlie next time you watch a game, 
try to think along with the player.s — 
instead of second guessing them the 
next day at the office. 

You may be surprised at how (luick- 
ly lliose three hours pass. 
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Zo/e Parry — diving star of "Kingdom f/ie Seo" (TV series) 
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continued from page 27 

when I’m batting; just try to gel a 
single in. ‘You need a single to score 
ihe run,’ I say to myself. 

“You do the best you can,’’ Cam- 
panella philosophized. “I always try 
to do my best. That way I can sleep 
every night, and when baseball's done 
what it's done for me, it’s no effort to 
try to do your best. . . . Some days, 
though, you just don’t have it. Some 
days you have to push yourself. Well, 
if you were good every day, you’d he in 
a league by yourself.” 

Yogi Berra beamed appreciatively, 
as though he couldn’t have said it 
better himself, even if he had tried. 
Berra’s reputation for murdering Kng- 
li.sh is far-flung. An acknowledged 
avid reader of comic books— “Archie’s 
my favorite,” he confided. “He’s 
in high school and he’s got a girl, 
Veronica, and there’s Jughead, too” — 
Berra was once asked, “What are your 
favorite Berraisms?” he looked mo- 
mentarily puzzled and said, “You 
mean, what are my hobbies? Sports! I 
like all sports!” 

Be that as it may, Berra’s close 
pal, Toots Shor, said it best: “When- 
ever a man earns over $50,000 a year, 
he ain’t dumb.” 

Campanella, on the other hand, 
with only two more years of schooling 
than Berra, is blessed with a thirst for 
knowledge and a gift of gab. The night 
he bought his boat, he was given a 
book on navigation. Mrs. Campanella 
had retired earlier with a headache, 
but her husband got so engrossed in 


boning up on navigation that it was 
past midnight before he realized he 
had forgotten to send the children 
up to bed. 

“Everybody thinks baseball’s a pic- 
nic,” Berra said." They think it’s an 
easy game, but it isn’t. There’s mental 
.strain in it and tension too. It’s a very 
challenging thing. Like the pressures 
on you. A lot of fellas, if they make an 
out or something, they come back to 
the dugout mopin’, ‘Me a ballplayer? 
I’m no ballplayer. I should be diggin’ 
ditches.’ I don't do that. I say ‘doggone 
it’ and try to do better next time.” 

“I try to plan things in my own 
mind before they actually happen,” 
Campanella said “For instance, one of 
our pitchers throws his curve ball low, 
so 1 say to myself beforehand, ‘I’ve got 
to be in position to block it if he throws 
it at the dirt.’ 

“When I’m catching, I warn my- 
self, watch this fellow. I think, is he 
anticipating a curve ball or a fast ball, 
or is he hitting no matter if it’s a 
strike or hall? A lot of batters will 
take a pitch [let it go by] if it’s right 
down the middle. 

“When a runner’s on first base, I 
try to anticipate and watch his move- 
ments. If I anticipate he’s going. I’ll 
get the pitcher to throw me a pitch- 
out. Sometimes it backfires, but quite 
a few times I’ve caught a lot of fel- 
lows by anticipating that they’re go- 
ing to run. 

“Doubleday figured out all the an- 
gles: for instance, he said — and he 
practically wrote the book on base- 
ball — ‘If you hit to shortstop, no mat- 
ter how hard or how easy, you hardly 
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ever can beat it to first base if it’s 
handled correctly.’ That ball hit to 
shortstop, if it’s handled correctly, 
will always beat you to first base. 

"The average young boy <loesn’t 
want to catch,” Campanella went on, 
"because the equipment is too expen- 
sive. It’ll run up to $100 and a little 
boy’s father don’t want to spend that 
money, so many youngsters never get a 
chance to catch while they're young. 
A kid’ll buy a fielder’s glove for $10 
or $12.” 

"I don’t even remember where I got 
my first mitt,” Berra tried to recall. 
"My brothers all played baseball and 
I used to watch them. They all had 
chances to go in the big leagues, but 
in those clays an Italian family didn’t 
give up a job with money cornin’ in 
every week just to play baseball. But 
when I grew up, my brothers told my 
dad, ‘We’re w’orkin’ now; let the kid 
play ba.seball.’ ” 

"When 1 wa.s a little boy. I'd catch 
with any kind of glove.” Campanella 
said. "We never had any shin guard or 
protector, but we did have a mask. I 
never wore it because I thought I 
couldn't see with all them wires and 
things acro.ss, hut one day I got hit 
right in the middle of my forehead” — 
he fingered his smooth brow— "after 
that I saw through that mask, all right, 
but I never got hit no place else. I was 
very fortunate and have been very for- 
tunate about my hands. In 20 years 
I’ve had only one bone broken. My 
thumb.” He reached over to one of the 
shelves and knocked on wood. “Catch- 
ers' hands are terrible.” he sighed. 

Suddenly, both men were aware of 
their hands. 

Their hands were fine looking, al- 
most effete, but sturdy and uncal- 
loused. They matched their palms 
against the other’s, Berra’s left upon 
Campanella’s right. 

"They’re both the .same size." Berra 
sounded surprised. “Except your 
thumb is bigger.” 

"That's the one I’m always bash- 
ing.’’ 

Then Berra looked at the middle fin- 
ger of his right hand. It was thicker 
than the rest. "I’Ye split this one three 
times.” 

"I’ve had a l)ad knee and a bad 
hand,” Campanella said. 

'T’ve had a busted wrist and a brok- 
en wrist.” Berra said, without explain- 
ing the difference. 

"Yogi likes a soft glove,” Campa- 
nella revealed, "anti I like a firm glove, 
1 don’t like the batting to get padded 
down in a glove. Once it gets soft, I 
conliuuvd <in next piujv 
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give it away. I use five or six mitts a 
season.” 

“I use one,” Berra said. 

"I precondition my glove by soak- 
ing it in olive oil,” the firm-glove man 
explained. "Then the leather will be a 
little soft, but the batting isn’t bashed 
down any.” 

Berra’s recipe was different. 

"I make a pocket in my glove,” he 
said, “by sticking two baseballs in the 
palm of it. Then I bind the glove real 
tight and dunk it in a pail of water. 
Then I dry it and take the balls out, 
and the pocket is just the way I want 
it.” 

"Everybody has different character- 
istics in their way of catching,” Cam- 
panella explained. "Catching is co- 
ordination with both hands, although 
you actually catch the ball in your left 
hand. A lot of fellows catch with their 
right hand exposed. I don't. I have my 
hand like this." He demonstrated by 
cupping his right hand and turning it 
toward his body. "Then once the ball 
hits the glove I bring the right hand 
over. . . . There’s a little art in pro- 
tecting your hands, but there’s a lot of 
luck. I’d say Yogi catches more one- 
handed than I do. He keep.s one finger 
outside his glove.” 

Berra looked at his left index finger 
and wiggled it. "Keeping it outside the 
glove protects me from getting a bone 
bruise. ... All them knuckle balls. 
Thai’s what hurts. But speakin’ of 
catchers being different,” he said, “I 
don’t think you’re going to see every 
catcher throw the same way either — 
like Campy doesn’t take a step when 
he throws a ball.” 

"I’m not flat-footed when I throw,” 
Campy contradicted. "I’m on balance. 
You have to he. When I’m lining my- 
self up to receive the ball, that’s when 
I lake my step. When I get the ball, 
all I have to do is stride and throw. I 
don’t ha%’e to take any more steps.” 

“Your feet are important,” Berra 
said. "When I turned pro. they said 1 
had a pretty good arm and no control 
of it. Bill Dickey helped me correct 
that. He told me to move my feet, and 
I did and I started getting accuracy. 
When I throw, I take my step. It helps 
me make my ball carry. . . . That was 
the main thing wrong with me. Dickey 
said I had ability to be a catcher. There 
was nothing wrong with anything else. 
He heard I was quick with my hands 
and feet. 

“I was a little bad on the balls in the 
dirt,” he went on, “and Dickey taught 


me how to block a ball. To get in front 
of it is the main thing. You got to be 
ready at all times to block the ball. 
Don’t let it get by you, regardless. If 
it’s thrown in the dirt, don’t let it get 
by you,” he repeated. “Naturally, if 
the ball is way outside, you can’t get 
your body there, but you try to knock 
it down the best you can with your 
hands.” 

BLOCK THAT BOUNCE 

"I try to catch as close to the plate 
as possible,” the Dodger receiver said, 
"to prevent the ball from getting away 
from me. If you stand back far you 
give the hall more room to bounce in 
front of you and you have less chance 
to block it.” 

"Sure. It all depends on where the 
hitter stands. If he’s up close, you are 
too,” Berra agreed, "but the main 
thing is not to blink.” 

"A lot of catchers blink,” Campa- 
nella elaborated, “but if you blink when 
the hatter swings, you’re losing the 
flight of the ball momentarily, and 
then you have to locate it again and 
you lose time.” 


“. . . And the guy may foul a ball. 
If you blink you lose sight of it,” 
Berra said. 

"Like the time when Ailie Reynolds 
was pitching a no-hit game,” Cam- 
panella recalled. " I was watching it on 
television, and Ted Williams hit a real 
high foul and Yogi jumped at the ball 
and missed it. I kidded Yogi about it 
later. ‘You got to wait till the ball 
comes down before you try to catch 
it.’ I told him.” 

Yogi took the kidding good na- 
turedly, as he always does. He’s used 
to it. "But I was lucky,” he said. 
“Reynolds got Williams out anyway.” 

“Did you ever realize you never 
see a left-handed catcher,” Campa- 
nella asked. "His back would be to 
first base all the time, and since a 
catcher’s main objective with a man 
on first base is to watch him, he’s gotta 
be a right-hander. At least I never knew 
a left-hander.” 

“Every play happens in front of a 
catcher,” Berra said. “He’s got to know 
what’s going on.” 

"Sure, some fellows you might feel 
are standing out of position,” the 
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Dodger explained, “you have to move 
’em, but you have to use sense that 
you don’t hurt anyone’s feelings. 
There’s a lot of times a manager come.s 
out to see a pitcher, for instance, and 
he’ll say right in front of the fellow, 
’Campy, does this guy have anything 
on the ball?’ and. well, you have to be 
a diplomat.” 

Berra nodded in agreement. 

"It’s something tough you have to 
do right in the middle of the diamond, 
not behind the fellow’s hack,” Cani- 
panella went on. "I try to say to the 
pitcher, ‘It’s not your day today,’ or 
something like that. ‘You just don’t 
have it today.’ I never try to hurt any- 
one's feelings. I try to make friends 
instead of enemies. I often tell a pitch- 
er, ‘Now, look. Never just throw every- 
thing I want you to. You have some 
type of an idea too. . . .’ If I give 
him a signal and he doesn’t want that, 
he’ll shake his head, and I’ll gi%’e him 
another one. Maybe he’ll accept that 
one. Well, that shows he’s thinkin’.” 

"Some pitchers are very touchy,” 
Berra observed. "I don’t like to men- 
tion names, but sometimes you gotta 
go out there and wake ’em up a little 
bit. They haven’t got a clear mind, in 
other words.” 

Like conspirators, the two catchers 
laughed. 

"When we had Vic Raschi,” Berra 
explained, "I used to go out there just 
to get him mad. I think ho used to 
like that, and he’d pitch better if I 
made him mad. But some pitchers get 
tight and tense. Those temperamental 
pitchers, they got rabbit ears"— Berra 
wiggled his ears as though they were 
wired for radar — "they can hear any- 
thing. They’re listenin’ all the time. 
So you say to them, ‘Oh, you big 
bushV Then they look at you real mad, 
and that’s when they try to do better.” 

"Or else you go out there,” Cam- 
panella said, "to slow him down. He 
might be pitching too fast, so you want 
to give him a little rest, or explain the 
hitter who’s at hat — how you’re going 
to try to pitch to him, or maybe 
the manager wants you to go out to 
tell the pitcher something special. 
You have to be thinking what your 
manager’s thinking. If the manager’s 
thinking. ‘I wish he would throw him 
a curve ball right now’ — well, you’ve 
got to he thinking like that. I often 
say to myself, ‘I wonder what the 
Skipper’s thinking now.' ” 

"You call in your own mind what 
you want to call,” Berra elaborated, 
"unless the manager wants you to 
throw a certain ball— hut sometimes 
ciiiilhiucd on next poije 
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SUBJECT: YOGI AND CAMPY 

continued from page 73 

the pitcher don't throw the ball the 
way you w-ant him to. . . . Like on 
stolen bases, they always blame the 
catcher, but sometimes the pitchers 
are the trouble. They’ve got to keep 
the man as close to the base as they can 
so you get a decent chance at the man.” 

Campanella nodded. “I always sit 
down before the game and go over it 
with the pitcher who’s pitching.” he 
said. “We talk about the hitters and 
the signs . . . there are a zillion signs 
you use. I use 10 or 15 sets. I change 
around anywhere from two to three 
times a ball game. Any time you give 
a rotation of 10, say, you give 10 
fingers three limes. O.K., that’s a 
sign. Like some people think I make 
the Sign of the Cross before I throw 
to the pitcher. I touch my mask, the 
chest protector and my knee. Some- 
times I use that as signs, but I do it 
on every pitch, regardless. It’s a habit 
now, hut in the minor leagues I used 
to use it as signs because they couldn’t 
see your fingers.” 

“Once in a while for a night game 
I’ll paint my fingers with that phos- 
phorescent white stuff,” Berra con- 
fessed. “Sometimes the umpire sees you 
and makes you take it off, figurin’ the 
stuff will get on the ball. It wears off 
anyway. Sometimes it just sweats off.” 

“There’s a few fellows on different 


clubs who try to interpret your signs 
on second base and relay them to the 
batter,” Campanella said, “but it takes 
time to interpret them if they're not 
used to them, so you have the advan- 
tage. It’s not as easy as a lot of people 
think it is to read the other fellow’s 
signs. There'.s onlj' a few fellow's in the 
league who can do it and you know 
who they are, so you’re careful.” 

WHERE KNOCK-KNEES HELP 

"You got to protect yourself too,” 
Berra said, “from havin’ the coaches 
on first and third base see your signals. 
If your knees are far apart and spread, 
it gives a better view to the coaches, 
hut you have to have your kneesspread 
enough so that the shortstop and sec- 
ond baseman can see ’em.” 

“It's easier for you,” Campanella 
teased. “You’re knock-kneed.” 

Berra returned the compliment in 
kind. “You’re bowlegged!” 

“No, I am not.” Campanella said, 
“but my little daughter is.” 

“Girls are always bowlegged,” flatly 
observed the father of two sons. 

Campanella defended womanhood. 
“No, they're not! My big daughters 
aren’t!” 

The talk switched back to baseball 
and the report that Casey Stengel was 
looking for somebody to relieve Berra 
in the double-headers. 

Campanella rushed to Berra’s de- 
fense. “They always say that,” he 


claimed, “but if they lost that first 
one, you can be sure Y ogi will be catch- 
ing that second one, or if things get 
tough in the second one, they tell you, 
‘You got to pinch-hit’; then, of course, 
after that you got to catch.” 

“That’s the only thing I hale — 
tho.sedouble-headers,”Berraadmitted. 
“I don’t mind if it’s cool, but last sum- 
mer, whew! It was hot! Trouble is, I 
don’t know how to say no.” 

“Neither do I,” Campanella agreed. 
“They ask you, ‘How do -you feel?’ 
Well, I feel good. It’s the same story. 
So they say, ‘Do you want to play?’ 
and, well what are you going to say 
— no? 

“But some days,” he went on, 
“some of those hot games where you 
got threeor four hits, well, you feel won - 
derful then, and nothin’ will keep you 
from playing that second game. But 
you and I are going to keep right on 
playing — if the Good Lord is wdllin’ 
and we’re able. Aren’t we. Yogi?” 

Speechless with sentiment. Yogi 
nodded. "You know', we’re getting 
something this year, even though we 
didn’t win,” he said gratuitously. 

Automatically, they looked at their 
championship rings, worn on the little 
fingers of their right hands. 

Campanella’s was from 1953, when 
Brooklyn won the National League 
pennant but lost to the Yankees in the 
Series. 

Berra’s ring dated back to 1947, the 
first full year he spent w'ith the Yan- 
kees, who were that season’s world 
champions. 

According to the baseball commis- 
sion’s bylaws, the commissioner can 
give a present, not to exceed .?200 in 
value, to the eligible members of the 
championship team. 

The losers get nothing from the 
commissioner, but in recent years it’s 
become a practice wit h the Series-losing 
ball club to present their own players 
with a pennant-winning memento. 

Since Berra has been with the Yan- 
kees, he’s played in seven World Series, 
but last year was the first time his team 
didn't win. Before last season he hadn't 
known there was a prize merely for 
winning the pennant. Thus his surprise. 

“You don’t need any more rings, 
that’s for sure,” Campanella insisted. 
“You’ve got rings for everybody in 
your family. You must be tired of 
winning rings.” 

“But we’re not tired of winning,” 
Berra said devilishly. 

Campanella caught his meaning fast. 

“Thanks, Yogi,” he said, “thanks 
for letting us win one. We appreciate 
that.” Ce_ndj 
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FACTS FOR 40 ARGUMENTS 


SI presents its own baseball quiz: questions and answers compiled by Paul Abramson 
on the game's plays, players, incidents, and history. If you bat .500 on these you’re good. 


Q. How many flumes does a major leatfue 
learn play each season? 

A. ir)4, or games against each of the 
seven other teams in the league. 


Q. How many ways can a hatler reach first 
ba.se? 

A. N’ine: hit, walk, error, forceout, fielder’s 
choice (when the man on base is not forced 
out or not retired;, hit by pitched ball, in- 
terference by catcher or other member of 
fielding team, missed third strike, and bat- 
ted fair ball hitting a runner or umpire be- 
fore it is touched by a fielder. 


Q. What two teams have met most often in 
the World Series? 

A. The New York Yankees have met the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and New York Giants 
six times each. 


Q. How many hits could be made in an in- 
ning without a run being scored? 

A. Six. For example, .say the first three bat- 
ters single without a run scoring. The pitch- 
er then picks one man off third base and 
the catcher throws out the man on .second 
on an attempted steal. Then the next two 
men up single, leaving the bases loaded, 
two outs and five hits already accounted 
for. The sixth hit comes when the batter 
hits a ball that strikes a base runner. The 
batter is credited with a hit (the sixth), the 
man who was struck is out (the third), 
and the runner who crossed the plate does 
not score because the side is retired. 


Q. How is a slugging average computed? 

A. By dividing the total bases the man has 
hit for by the number of times he has bal- 
led. For example, a player who singles and 
triples tfour ba.sesi in five times at bat has 
a slugging average of .JiOO. 


Q. .Must a learn always line up in (he field 
with a catcher, pitcher, four infiolders and 
three outfielders? 

A. No, the fielding team can place its men 


in any manner it wishes, provided they 
have a pitcher and catcher in their as-signed 
positions. Examples of odd fielding posi- 
tions are the Williams shift, designed to 
stop Ted Williams (three men on one side 
of the infield), and the shift often used 
against slow-footed Ernie Lombardi in the 
’40s— six men in the outfield. 


Q. Who can call time-out during a game? 

A. Only the umpires. A player, coach or 
manager may ask for time-out; he cannot 
call it. 


Q. C'an a fielder throw his glove at a baited 
ball? 

A. Yes, but if the glove touches the ball the 
bailer is entitled to three bases. There is no 
penalty if the ball Is not touched. 


Q. Who hit safely in the most consecutive 
games? 

A. Joe DiMaggio hit safely in o6 consecu- 
tive games in 1941. He was stopped by 
the Cleveland Indians when Third Base- 
man Ken Keltner made two sensational 
plays to rob DiMaggio of hits. DiMaggio 
went on after that game to hit safely in 16 
more games before being .stopped again. 


Q. Hus anyone ever played a full season 
(LIO or more games) without making an 
error? 

A. Yes, Danny Lit whilcr, Philadelphia Phil- 
lies outfielder, played 1.51 errorle.ss games 
in 1942. Willard Marshall, Boston Braves, 
in 1951 (139 games); and Buddy Hosar, 
Philadelphia Athletics, in 1946 (116 games) 
also had errorless seasons. 


Q. Who are the oldest and youngest players 
in the major leagues today? 

A. Based on the .spring rosters, EllLs Kinder, 
St. Louis pitcher, is the oldest player. He 
will be 42 on July 26. Youngest player listed 
is Alex George, Kansas City inficlder, who 
will be 18 on September 27. Jim Pagliaroni, 
Boston catcher, is the youngest listed player 
sure to stay. He is a bonus player. 


Q. What team won the fewest games in 
one season? 

A. The Philadelphia Athletics (now Kansas 
City): •‘16 in 1916 'and again in 1919 in a 
140-game season). Before the modern era 
of baseball (since 1901) Cleveland lin N.L.) 
won only 20 of 154 games in 1899. 


Q. What is the pitcher’s mound? 

A. The point from which the pitcher makes 
his deliveries during a game. It is 
a slight hill 1.5 inche.® above the level of 
home plate and gradually .sloping to the 
plate and the other bases. On the mound 
is the pitcher's plate, or rubber, a white 
rubber slab 24 inches long and six inche.s 
wide. This slab i.s exactly 60 feet six inches 
from home plate, and the pitcher must al- 
ways have a foot on the rubber when he 
makes his pitch. 


Q, Is there a minimum salary for a major 
league player? 

A. Yes: $6,000 a year. Even a minor league 
player brought up to the majors for a trial 
must be paid at the rate of at least $6,000 
per year for every day he is in the majors 
though his minor league contract might 
call for less. 


Q. How many times may a player enter a 
single game? 

A. Only once. 


Q. What President inaugurated the custom 
of throwing out the first ball at the start 
of the season? 

A. William Howard Taft in 1910. 


Q. Who were Big and Little Poison? 

A. Paul and Lloyd Waner, outfielders for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates in the late ’20s, ’303 
and early ’40s. Paul (Big Poison), who was 
elected to the Hall of Fame, baited over 
.300 for 12 consecutive years from 1926 
through 1937. Lloyd, his younger brother, 
continued on next page 
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rainwear you'll wear proudly :n any weather 


As you'd expect. Alligator gives wonderful 
protection, drizzle or downpour. But you'll 
also find yourself reaching for your Alligator 
on threatening days, chilly evenings, when- 
ever you want to look your smartest, in any 
weather . . . it's so lightweight, so comfort- 
able. so flattering. Wide choice of fabrics, 
patterns, colors. All water repellent or water- 
proof, all great values, from $ 8^0 to $49^3 


a»ttmr StofM Bwmrfwhan fmmUirm ALLIGATOR . . . B««< Mmm* In Rmlnwnmr 



FAR AND AWAY THE SMARTEST 
GOLF CAP ... DESIGNED BY 

SAM SNEAD 


“The majority of amateur golfers 
are out on the links for relaxation, and 
part of the fun is dressing right," 
says Sam Snead. And because 
Mr. Snead considers head- 
wear one of the most 
important parts of a ^ 
golf outfit, he has 
designed the new golf 
cap he is wearing below 
Made of a handsome 
ombre shaded striped fabric, 

Sam Snead golfer cap is adjustable 
to fit any size from 6^4 to 7H. 

S3.00 at fine stores everywhere. 


% 



batted over ..lOO for 10 of I'i years between 
1927 and 1938. 


Q. What two things do the following players 
all have in common : Red Rulling. Wes her- 
rell. Ilurky Wallers, Don Newcomhe, Babe 
Ruth? 

A. All were 20-ganie winners as pitchers and 
all were noled for their hitting ability. 
Ruffing won 20 games four limes and was 
frequently used as a pinch-hitter. Ferrell 
was six times a 20-gamp winner and a pinch- 
hitter. Walters, originally a third baseman, 
was three times a 20-game winner. New- 
combe, who twice won 20 games for Brook- 
lyn, led the Dodgers in batting average last 
season. Ruth, before he became a perma- 
nent out fielder with the Yankees, was an out- 
standing pitcher who twice won 20 games. 


Q. Has (here been a one-armed major league 
player during baseball's modern era? 

A. Yes. Fete Gray, an outfielder, played 
77 games with the St. Louis Browns in 


Q. Who was the youngest person ever to 
play in a major league game? 

A. Joe Nuxhall, Cincinnati pitcher, was 
15 years, 10 months and 11 days old when 
he made his debut with the Redlegs on 
June 10, 1944. 


Q. Have any pitchers won no-hitlers on 
opening day? 

A. Only one. Bobby Feller beat the Chicago 
White Sox for the Cleveland Indians I-O 
on April 16, 1940. Leon Ames pitched an 
opening-day no-hitter for 9*5 innings tor 
the Giants in 1909 but lost to Brooklyn in 
the 11th inning. 


Q. What rookie pitched a no-hiltcr and fin- 
ished the season in the minor leagues? 

A. Bobo Holloman pitched a no-hitter for 
the St. Louis Browns on May 6, 1953, beat- 
ing Philadelphia 6-0. It was his first major 
league start. Holloman won two more 
games, but on July '23, with a 3-7 record, 
he was sold to Toronto. 


Q. How many pitchers have thrown two no- 
hitters in one season? 

A. Three. Johnny Vandernieer, Cincinnati, 
pitched two no-hit games in a row in 1938, 
beating Bo.ston 3-0 on June 11 and Brook- 
lyn 6-0 on June 15. Allie Reynolds, New 
York Yankees, pitched two no-hitters in 
1951 and Virgil Trucks, Detroit, pitched 
two in 1952. 
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Q. Has anyone ever pitched a no<hilter in a 
World Series name? 


A. No, hut Yankee Pitcher Floyd Bevens 
came close. In 1947 he held the Dodgers 
hilie.ss for 8-.. innings. Then, with a one- 
run lead in the ninth inning and two men 
on base via walks, pinch-hitter Cookie 
Lavagetto hii a double off the right-field 
wall ending Bevens’ no-hitter and winning 
the game fur Brooklyn. 


Q. What modern team has the most no- 
hitlers 10 ils credit? 

A. The Chicago White Sox and Cleveland, 
with II each since 1901. 


Q. Who was the author of the baseball 
maxim "hit ’em where they ain’t”? 

A. Wee Willie Keeler, all-time baseball 
great who played from 1892-1910, explain- 
ing the secret of his batting success. 


Q. With runner on second base, the batter 
hits a single. The runner round.s third and 
score.s. hut in so doing fails to touch third 
base. Should the umpire call him out? 

A. Not necessarily. This is what is known 
as an appeal play. Baseball ha.s .several 
such situations where the umpire doe.s not 
make a call unles.s the defending team asks 
him. In this case the fielder who noticed 
the man failing to touch third would call 
for the ball and touch third base himself. 
He would then appeal to the umpire to 
call the man out. If the umpire saw the 
runner mis.s the base, he will call him out. 
Among other appeal plays are a batter hit- 
ting out of turn and a runner tagging his 
base after a fly ball is caught. In none of 
these cases does the umpire call the infrac- 
tion unless the defending team appeaLs. 


Q. The batter hits a long drive which the 
outfielder catches just as he reaches the 
low fence. The momentum of his run car- 
ries him over the fence into the stands. Is 
the hatter out or has he hit a home run? 

A. He is out. As h)ng as the player wa.s on 
the field when he made the catch, the bat- 
ter is out. Had he leaped into the .stands 
first and then caught the ball it would 
have been a home run. 


Q. A runner advancing on a hit is knocked 
out by the throw from Iheoulfield. A fielder 
recovers the hall and tags the prostrate run- 
ner. Is he out? 

A. Yes, unless he fell on a ba.se. 


Q. The bailer hits a low line drive which 
hits the pitcher's rubber and caroms into 
continued on nvxt puijc 



"Bom in the leaf” . . . the superb quality 
and character of H. Upmuim Cigars 
have been, for generations, matchless 
assurance of supreme smoking pleasure. 
That you should select H, Upmann 
Cigars is an unmistakable mark of 
your own distinguished taste today. 


‘Distinguished Taste . . . Everywhere . . . Since 1844! 
At fine tobacconists atui humidors 
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Ihe stands behind first base. What is the 
ruling on the play? 

A. If the ball passed to the outfield side of 
first base it is a ground-rule double, to the 
home-plate side of first it is a foul ball. 

Q. Is there a limit to the time a pitcher can 
take between pitches? 

A. With no runners on base the pitcher 
must make his delivery within 20 seconds 
after he has taken his po.sition on the rub- 
ber. However, this rule is seldom enforced. 


Q. How many men can a major league team 
carry on its roster? 

A. From September 1 through the first 31 
days of the following season, 40 players plus 
eight Service returnees (a player is thus 
classified for one year from the date of his 
discharge). From then until the following 
September 1 each team may carry 25 play- 
ers plus five Service returnees. 


Q. Do both major leagues use the same 
ball? 

A. Yes. The balls are all made in the same 
factory by Spalding. The only difference 
between them is the label and the signa- 
ture of the respective league presidents. 

Q. How are the winning and losing pitchers 
determined? 

A. The winning pitcher is the pitcher of 
record for the winning team at the lime 
that team assumes the lead, provided they 
never relinquish it or are tied. An exception 
to this rule Is the case of the starting pitch- 
er who must pitch five innings or more to 
be credited with the victory (unle.ss the 
game ends in five innings, in which case he 
must have pitched four). Another excep- 
tion is the case of the relief pitcher in the 
game when the winning run Is scored but 
who pitches ‘‘briefly and ineffectively.” In 
this case he need not be credited with the 
victory and it is up to the scorer to decide 
which other relief pitcher should be cred- 
ited with the win. The losing pitcher is the 
pitcher for the losing team who is responsi- 
ble for the runner who scored the run giving 
the winning team a permanent lead. Thus, 
if Pitcher A walked a player to start an 
Inning and that player then scored the key 
run for his team while Pitcher B was pitch- 
ing, Pitcher A would be the losing pitcher. 

Q. What offenses justify banishment from 
Ihe game by an umpire? 

A. Most frequently players and managers 
are expelled for protesting a play too 


violently. Some other grounds for expul- 
sion include intentionally pitching at a bat- 
ter’s head, pushing an umpire, deliberately 
damaging a ball, use of language reflecting 
on members of the oppo.sing team or um- 
pires, inciting spectators, or deliberately 
interfering with or delaying play. 


Q. When did Ihe seventh-inning stretch 
originate? 

A. Sometime in the 1860s. It was a com- 
bination of relieving cramped muscles and 
bringing the home team good luck. More 
recently many fans have taken to standing 
before the visitors come to bat in the sev- 
enth inning to show that they oppo.se the 
home club. 


Q. Has a woman ever played in organized 
baseball? 

A. Yes. It is generally agreed that Lizzy 
Stroud, who played in the Atlantic I^eague 
in 1899, was the first woman to participate 
in organized ball. Most recently, Harrisburg 
(Pa.) of the Interstate I^eague attempted 
to bring Second Baseman Mrs. Eleanor 
Engle into organized ball, but never did so. 
At that time Minor I.«ague Commissioner 
George Traulman stated that he would not 
approve a contract calling for a woman to 
play in organized ball. 


Q. Can major league ballplayers drink and 
smoke? 

A. This is a decision each manager has to 
make. Some managers ban drinking during 
spring training, but during the season it is 
generally left to the discretion of the indi- 
vidual player. But no player is allowed to 
smoke or drink on the playing field or in 
the dugouts. 


Q. Can a major league team play midgets? 

A. When Bill Veeck was owner of the St. 
Louis Browns, he once u.sed a midget as a 
pinch-hitter. The midget drew a walk on 
four pitched ball.s, but the stunt has never 
been tried again. Ford Frick, baseball com- 
missioner, has stated that there can be “no 
more of that kind of stuff.” 


Q. Has a major league game ever been 
forfeited? 

A. Yes. Most recently, on July 18, 1954 the 
Philadelphia Phillies won a forfeited game 
at St. Louis when Cardinal Manager Ed- 
die Stanky was charged with intentionally 
stalling the game to prevent its comple- 
tion before a Sunday curfew. All batting, 
fielding and pitching statistics compiled 
during the game are recorded, but the score 
is listed 9-0 and there is no winning or los- 
ing pitcher. 



Numbers in the chart abore correspond to ike 
color ad on the opposite page and identify the 
Ocean City lures described below. 


1) “EEI.IE” — (1 oz. model) — Full-rib reflec- 
tion, green eyes with black rims. W'hite 
bucktail streamer, anchored with red thread. 
Gold or nickel plated. 7) “double trou- 
ble” — A real killer! Reversing lure with 
double blades, one full-ribbed. Red and 
white blade bellies and edges, '/e oz. and 
oz., gold or nickel plated. 3) “MR. spin” 
— An unusual spinner with tribend blade. 
Lower triangle of blade is red. }4 oz. and 
5-^ oz., gold or nickel plated. 4 ) “ZANi” — 
A real attention-getter. Color-flecked, 
gleaming arrow blade. oz. and oz., 
gold or nickel plated. 5) “TINl”— Deadly 
half-ribbed jigger. Ho oz., gold, nickel or 
copper plated. 6 ) "kingpin”— Shiny,' deep- 
running spoon; half-ribbed for reflection. 
?s 02., gold, nickel, or copper plated. 
7) "THE BOSS” — Rugged spoon, with reflec- 
tion half-rib. Vs oz., ‘4 oz. and H oz. Gold 
or nickel plated. 8) "eelie”— oz. and 
oz. models) — A lethal lure, with full-rib 
reflection and green, black-rimmed eyes. 
Gold or nickel plated. 9) "destroyer” — 
Fish-shaped spoon with flashing half-rib, 
black-rimmed red eye and red dots. Gold, 
nickel or copper plated. 10) "spin twin” — 
Extremely rapid spinner. Cross-mounted 
double blades, red bead and dot. Gold, 
nickel or copper plated. 


Ocean City lures 
mean just one thing — 
MORE FISH 


TH£ VERY FINEST IN RODS. REELS, LINES AND LURES 

MONTAGUE-OCEAN CITY 

ROD A REEL CO. 

A & Somerset SU. Philadelphia 34. Pa. 
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here's a “trunkful of trouble"! (for the fish, that is) 

The gnarled old veteran above is well-decorated with 
some unusual and colorful new medals. They're the new 
Montague-Ocean City spinning lures, and every one of 
them is a born trouble-maker (for the fish, of course!). 

Montague-Ocean City developed these eye-catching 
fresh and salt water spinning lures as another step in its 
continuing program to give American fishermen the very 
finest in quality tackle. Each lure combines incredibly 
life-like action with the traditional, meticulous crafts- 
manship of Montague-Ocean City. Each is balanced, 
rugged and, above all, reliable. 

We’re introducing them with only one idea in mind — 

MORE FISH! (for details, see chart on opposite page) 


OCEAN CITY 


LURES 





THE BIG LEAGUE LOOK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 



\- 




MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


V 



NEW YORK GIANTS 



“PKiificA 



PHILADELPHIA PHILS 


^ 1 



V 



CINCINNATI REDLEGS 


CHICAGO CUBS 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



NEW YORK YANKEES 


Sfneliamj 




CHICAGO WHITE SOX BOSTON RED SOX 



DETROIT TIGERS 



KANSAS CITY A’s 




BALTIMORE ORIOLES 


WASHINGTON SENATORS 


ILLL’STRATIO.S.S UY JKAS .SIMPSOS 


FLANNELS AND 
FIELDS 


by GERALD HOLLAND 



COUNTY STADIUM, MILWAUKEE 

Gusts of wind may shorten well-hit drives in 
Milwaukee park. Gusto of fans often turns 
stadium into "a lunatic asylum with ba-ses.” 


T hings; change. In Brooklyn, Walt- 
er O’Malley dreams of a ball park 
with a dome over it just as Larry Mac- 
Phail had a vision of the game under 
lights long before it became a major 
league reality 21 years ago. In St. 
Louis, the Cardinals redesigned their 
uniforms, moving their famous redbird 
from the chest to the sleeve and put- 
ting a bat in his wings. In Cincinnati, 
the Redlegs turn the outer shirt into a 
sort of vest and switch from tradition- 
al flannel to nylon. At Comiskey Park 
in Chicago, it is announced that in ad- 
dition to hot dogs, hamburgers and 
onions and fish (on Fridays! will be 
served this season. 

Baseball people are forever fussing 
around. Lengthening or shortening a 
foul line, putting up a screen or taking 
one down to cheapen or boost the price 
of the home run ball. The up-to-lhc 
minute styles in uniforms and hall park 
dimensions may be studied on the 
pages following. But it should be re- 
membered that the things that have 
changed around a ball park and down 
on the field are just the trimmings and 
the trappings. The basic things, like 
the color of umpires’ suits, never 
change and never will. 

For instance, there's the magic of 
the ball park that makes a small boy 
break into a run when he comes within 
sight of it. It doesn't matter if it’s 
three hours before game time. When 
that old ball park looms into view, sud- 
denly there's not a moment, not a sec- 
ond to be wa,sted. A boy has just got 
to run. 

But other things do change. In the 
case of uniforms, there have been all 
sorts of experiments since a Cincinnati 
dressmaker sewed together the first 


modern-type uniform back in 1868. 
Ballplayers have worn high collars and 
neckties and every color in the rain- 
bow. But it wasn’t until 1929 that the 
American League clubs broke down 
and put numbers on the uniforms. 
Different uniforms for home and road 
go all the way back to 1911. Today, 
every club has at least three sets for 
home and three for road. Somehow, the 
Yankees manage to look better tai- 
lored than any other team. Maybe be- 
cause they slide less. Speaking of slid- 
ing, the slidingesl team ever was the 
St. Louis Cardinals back in the day of 
Pepper Martin, Dizzy Dean, Leo Du- 
rocher and Frankie Frisch. They would 
come into New York so messed up and 
disreputable looking that somebody 
was reminded of a dirty-faced gang 
from down by the gas house. 

SCREENS UP AND DOWN 

This business of putting up and tak- 
ing down screens in a ball park can 
work out in strange ways. Last year, 
the Cards tried to help Stan Musial by 
taking down a screen in right field. It 
backfired. It didn’t help the Cardinals 
and it embarrassed Musial when some 
fans concluded (erroneously) that The 
Man had asked for the favor. 

In Pittsburgh, the creation of Green- 
berg Gardens was a fiasco. With hitters 
like Hank Greenberg and Ralph Kiner, 
it hardly seemed necessary. A big has- 
sle came in the middle of the 1958 sea- 
son when Kiner was sold to the Chica- 
go Cubs and Branch Rickey immedi- 
ately proposed to remove the Gardens 
and lengthen the foul line again. Ford 
Frick, the high commissioner, stepped 
in and said there would be no changes 
allowed until the season was over. One 


screen that Ford Frick has never ob- 
jected to is at P'enway Park in Boston. 
It was put up just to keep the window.s 
of a restaurant across the street from 
being broken all the time. 

Nobody can point to a single ball 
park and call it the best. The best 
ball park is where the best things 
are happening and that might be lit- 
tle old Ebbets Field one day and 
the 80.000-odd-capacity Municipal 
Stadium in Cleveland the next day. 
But the game aside, the finest plant 
is generally agreed to be Briggs Sta- 
dium in Detroit. Yankee Stadium fans 
wouldn’t admit that. Steve O’Neill 
has called Connie Mack Stadium the 
worst anywhere. 

Two ball parks appear to be doomed. 
Ebbets Field is just too small for the 
Dodgers (they are playing seven games 
in Jersey City to emphasize that fact) 
and the Giants are considering a part- 
time lease on Yankee Stadium. Three 
ball parks are comparatively new to 
the majors: Memorial Stadium in Bal- 
timore, County Stadium in Milwau- 
kee, Municipal Stadium in Kansas 
City. 

For all the tampering with the trim- 
mings and the trappings, baseball is 
still a game of great players and mighty 
deeds. Put a dome over the field in 
Brooklyn, switch from flannels to ny- 
lon in Cincinnati, serve your hamburg- 
ers at Comiskey Park in Chicago, bring 
in your cameras and televise the whole 
shebang in color and three dimensions. 
The drama on the diamond is eternal 
and unchanging. Three strikes are out, 
four balls and you take your base and 
the very sight of a ball park is enough 
to make anybody break into a run— 
or wish he could. 
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FIELDS continued 


G-E Projection Lamps 



make sharp pictures 



even sharper! 

Only Grncral Elcciric Pro- 
jection Lamps ofTcrso many 
advantages: exclusive sus- 
pended bridge construction, 
long lamp life, brighter, more 
uniform light on the screen 
for $bitrpcr pictures. 

Buy a pair, have a spare! 



GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


CRAZY 


Certainly glad I signed tip for 
SPOUTS ILLUSTUATED. Un- 
doubtedly the best sports magazine 
ever puljlished. Whole family crazy 
over it. 


R. B. Dinsmore, Princeton, N. J. 

You Con Depend On 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 



PAIN 


Won’t Upset The Stomach 

Anacin® not only trives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, neuritis and 
nsuralfiia — but i* also tafer. Won't upset 
the stomach and has no bad efTccts. You 
see, Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. 
That is, Anacin contains not just one but 
a eombina/ion of medically proven, active 
inprofJients. Scientific research has 
proved no single drug can give such 
strong yet such safe relief as Anacin. 
Bug Anacin Tablets today/ 

INGROWN NAIL 

Hurting You? 
immediate 
Relief! 



BROOKLYN DODCERS 
E8BETS FIELD 


The tiniest park in the league, 
the construction of Ebbets 
Field influence.? the lineup 0 / 
the Brooklyn team. The left 
field wall is tempting to right- 
handed sluggers; so the Dodg- 
er.? are heavy in that category. 
As a result, a lefty rarely 
pitches against Brooklyn. It 
was here that Mickey Owen 
dropped the third strike in the 
1941 series and Cookie Lava- 
getto broke up Floyd Beven.s’ 
no-hitter in the 1947 Series. 




CHICAGO CUBS 
WRIGLEY FIELD 


Often called the most beauti- 
ful park in the major league.?, 
Wrigley Field is the pride and 
joy of Owner-Aesthete Phil 
Wrigley. Many a close bail 
game has been decided by a 
ball stuck in the ivy that 
clings to the outfield wall, 
but it would be poison to .sug- 
gest that the ivy be ripped off. 
Furthermore, no night games 
are playetl here because Wrig- 
ley thinks light stanchions 
would mar the park’s beauty. 


CINCINNATI REDLEGS 
CROSLEY FIELD 

Progres-sive Crosley Field, the 
scene of the fir-si major league 
night game on May 24, 1935 
will be the first park this sea- 
.son to provide air-conditfoned 
dugouts and dressing rooms for 
both players and umpires. An- 
other unu-sual aspect of Cro.s- 
ley Field is the sloping ter- 
race that runs along the edge 
of the outfield next to the 
wall. To catch a well-hit fly 
ball, an outfielder usually 
ha.s to run up as well as back. 
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DRAWINGS BY FRED ENG 


NEW YORK GIANTS 
POLO GROUNDS 


Like Ebbets Field, the Polo 
Grounds influences the lineup 
of a team. The right-field foul 
line, shortest in the majors, is 
ideal for a left-handed pull hit- 
ter. Mel Olt, one of ba-seball’s 
greats, is .still deprecated by 
.some fans because so many of 
his homers were drives down 
the right-field line. Joe Adcock 
of the Milwaukee Braves is the 
only player ever to hit a ball 
into the center-field bleach- 
ers in a regulation game. 





PHILADELPHIA PHILS 
CONNIE MACK STADIUM 


This i.s the park that Mack 
built, but it didn’t become 
Connie Mack Stadium until 
Connie was no longer the 
A’.s manager. It wa.s here 
that Connie’s "SIOO.OOO In- 
field" played, as did Jimmy 
Foxx and other greats. The 
Phils started playing here in 
1938. Before that, they played 
in rickety Baker Field where, 
legend has it, a player once 
homered by hitting a ball not 
over the fence, but through it. 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 
FORBES FIELD 


Catchers have to guard against 
passed balls at Forbes Field. 
It is 84 feet from home plate 
to backstop. Bad luck has ol- 
ten haunted park alterations. 
Owner Barney Dreyfuss was 
so sure the club would win the 
19.38 pennant that he had Se- 
ries pre.ss boxes built. The Pi- 
rates finished second. In 19.54, 
"Greenberg Gardens,’’ a hom- 
er-luring fence, was disman- 
tled. Visitors were hitting more 
homers there than the Pirates. 



WALL 12 



ACTION 

POWER 

ACCURACY 

Built in 

Built in 

Built-in 



Only Shakespeare, using the 
patented Huwald Process, 
laminates thousands of paral- 
lel glass fibers compactly, 
under tension, so they run 
straight arid caitlinuous from 
butt to tip— strength.' No 
crisscrossed or ground-off 
strands to weaken the rod. 

ACTION built-in ! Wondered 
gives slimmcst-siroagcst tip pos- 
sible . . . lively and responsive, 
for best control of line and lly. 

POWER built-in. Here is 
"backbone" that lets the rod tie 
the uork! Compact, springy glass 
fibers give you long casts— 
fight the fish. 

ACCURACY hiiilt-in. Faster, 
more responsive lip unerringly 
puts the fine and fly where you 
aim. You cast more accurately. 

N0.1253T— FLY WONDEROD 

Beautiful white 2-piecc Word- 
crod. Slim, light, with power, 
action and balance to thrill even 
experts. Dressy green winds, 
snap lock reel scat, stainless steel 
guides. 7'9' or 8'6'. $0050 
Priced at only 


PAK WITH POCKET FISHING CALENDAR 
Calih mori fish! These 4 new 
books show ways to hsh. where 
10 find 'em, and tackle for; 

SPINNING • BAIT CASTING 
FLY FISHING « SALT WATER 

SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Dept. SI-4, Kolomaaeo, Michi 9 an 
Pleosa send, FREE, new 19S6 'TIPS 
TACKLE' booklets and Joe Godfrey pocket 
fishing calendor. 





Address. 


City. 
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FIELDS c-untiriui?<i 




3 truly great hotels in the very 
heart of New York’s dynamic 
Grand Central Zone. 


Dirtcltori; 


REALTY HOTELS. INC. 

!K<jrry !M. AnhoU, Pnsident 



ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
BUSCH STADIUM 

Originally known as Sports- 
man's Park, the name was 
changed to Busch Stadium 
by Cardinal President August 
Busch after the Browns left 
town for Baltimore. Long no- 
torious for one of the hardest 
infields in the majors, the park 
has been spruced up by Busch. 
Unfortunately, he could do 
nothing about the climate. In 
August the heat and humidity 
are so bad a player can lose 
10 pounds in a double-header. 



WALL n ft. HIGH 



tigfh Fitld’fobl Lia« 309 ft, 


BALTIMORE ORIOLES 
MEMORIAL STADIUM 

One of the largest park.s. Me- 
morial Stadium is a slugger’.s 
nightmare. Vic Wertz, for ex- 
ample, ‘is the type of player 
who could not make good in 
Baltimore. Last .season, 961 
homers were hit in .American 
League parks but only 57 were 
hit in Baltimore. For a man- 
ager like Paul Richards, the 
park is a strategist’s delight. 
The stolen base and the hit 
and run are more likely to win 
a game than a brutish homer. 


BOSTON RED SOX 
FENWAY PARK 

The Red So.x, like the Dodgers, 
are always on the lookout or 
a right-handed power hitter 
who can take advantage of the 
short left-field wall. In 1947, 
Wrn Stephens hit 15 home 
runs for the St. Louis Browns. 
Traded to Boston, Stephens 
hit ‘29 homers in 1948 and 39 
in 1949. Left field has become 
.such a favorite target that a 
screen had to be placed atop 
the wall to save the windows of 
a restaurant across the street. 
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SCREEN 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX 
COMISKEY PARK 

This park was vhe first synt- 
mctrically built stadium in big 
league ball. In 19:U, the While 
So^ bought A1 Simmons anti 
tried to boost his homer out- 
put by moving home plate 
14 feet nearer the fei^ces. It 
didn't work, and home plate 
was moved back. In 1949, the 
c\nb Vitefi a new tack by bring- 
ing the fences 20 feet in. Tiie 
shocked Sox moved them back 
again after their own weak- 
hitting Floyd Baker homered. 



LEFT FIELD WALL 9 ft. HIGH 



i the largest, 
y in the majors. 
On September 12, 19.54, 84, .187 
Ians paid to watch a double- 
header against the Yankee.s. 
Some fans were standees in 
center field. The distances of 
the park are so great that 
the club has placed a five-and- 
a-half-fooi fence in the oul- 
fiehl. It’s all or nothing with 
the Indians. Before 1947, they 
played most of their games in 
League Park, capacity 23,000. 


The late Walter Briggs, Tiger 
owner, took as much pride in 
the statlium a.s ho did in the 
team. Briggs’s share of the 
profits wa-s u.sed to beautify 
the park. One of the must out- 
rageous incidents in ba.sehall 
history occurred here in the 
1934 Series when fans bom- 
barded J<je Medwick of the 
Cards with fruit for fighting 
with Marv Owen. Judge Lan- 
dis had to order Joe from the 
game before play could resume. 




RAIN TOPCOAT MAGIC BY 


The magic of RAINFAIR styling 
has created the Rain Topcoat — un- 
malched for all-occasion conven- 
ience and good grooming. Depend- 
ablv showerproofed against wind 
and wet. it will prove the busiest 
coat in vour wardrobe. For Spring, 
RAINFAIR offers a wide choice of 
showerproof and waterproof coats, 
from S9.95. 


Do You Own a NYLONAIR? 

guarontted, 

captured the 
, Pure NYION, 
weighs but 15 oz., packs in handy pocket- 
e pouch. Greyton, $14.95. 

WrJfe for fRSS Style Booklet 


RAINFAIR, INC. 

Atakeo 


RACINE 7, WIS. 

leisure Weor 


APRIL 9. 1956 
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FIELDS roKtiKMfd 



Smart as a whip in naturi-‘s most 
wonderful fabric- it’s Ihv n»-w Zero 
King Wcsf Wind in wlf-scaling Pitna 
Cotton. It 8 naturally water-ri-pi'IIcnt 
(a drop of water cause's the fibers to 
swell, sealing out the rain' and it's 
completely washable as well. 


In a "Hakcr's doJU'n” of nil-new 
spring colors, the Zero King Wr-at 
Wind is the jacket to complete your 
wardrobe for golf, cutting the lawn or 
that springtime stroll. AUtut *25'^^ 



-tkt 

CbCwt^J&CL ^ 
UXlAtltott' 



FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


THE CHAMOERLIN 

i(^apsi Kari 



Opens and closes instantly — nothing 
to adjust. Perfect balance; stands up- 
right. either open or folded. Big ball- 
bearing wheels; easiest pulling. Steel 
construction — light weight. FULL 
GUARANTEE. 

Mail coupon now for 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


Chomberlin Metal Products 
2220 Wabonrro, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Rush FREE 8-page catalog to: 




KANSAS CITY ATHLETICS 
MUNICIPAL STADIUM 

One of the olde.st scoreboards 
in the majors i.s u.sed in jhi.s 
park, the newest in the Amer- 
ican l..eat;ue, The scoreboanl 
was once used at Braves P’Seld, 
Boston. It took more than a 
month to dismantle and ship 
the big .■>4,000-p<)und board to 
Kansas City. Municipal Sta- 
dium is considered a lough 
park by some hitters, but, all 
told, ISO homers, tops last 
year for an American League 
park, were hit here last season. 


NEW YORK YANKEES 
YANKEE STADIUM 

This park, often called “the 
hou-se that Ruth built,” is so 
vast that no player has ever 
hit a fair ball out of it. Rufh’.s 
homer No. 60, hil olT Tom 
Zachary of Washington in 
1927, landed in the right-field 
bleachers, as did many of the 
Babe’s other homers. In the 
late summer, hitters and field- 
ers are often bothered by the 
shadows cast across the play- 
ing field by the triple-decked 
stands behind home plate. 




WASHINGTON SENATORS 
GRIFFITH STADIUM 

Until this year, Griffith Sta- 
dium ha.s long been a pitchers' 
paradise. But this season it 
will be dilTerenl. Fences have 
been placerl in left and center 
field to bring the “wall-s" in 
more than 20 feel. In past 
years, Washington ha-s been 
about the harde.se place in the 
majors to hit a homer. Last 
season, for e.xample, only 28 
homers were hit in left and 
center field. Wa.shington hit 
14, the opposing teams hit 14. 
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WHEN AND WHERE THE TEAMS WILL PLAY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 



AT 

BROOKLYN 

AT 

NEW YORK 

AT 

PHILADELPHIA 

AT 

PITTSBURGH 

AT 

CHICAGO 

AT 

CINCINNATI 

AT 

MILWAUKEE 

AT 

ST. LOUIS 

BROOKLYN 


Apfil 20. 20 

Miy 20.20. 27 

July 4. 4. 0 

Au|. 31. Sepl. 1.2 

April 23.24 

Miy 24.30,30 

July i.2,1 

Au|. 11.11, 19 

April 20. 21.22 

Mil 21.20 

Au|. 1.0 

Sepl. 21.22. 23. 24 

May 9. 9. 10 

Junel. 2. 3 

July 15. 16 

Aut. 20, 29, 30 

May 1.2 

June l.t. 10 

July 17,11.19 

Au|. 23. 24.2$ 

May 6.2 

June 4. 0. 0.7 

July 12. IS.'lt 
Au|.26.27 

May 3.4.0 

June 11.12 

July »,2i,22,22 
«Ut- 71.22 

NEW YORK 

May 11,12, 13 

JiAjt 2 

AU{. 14. i-.ll 

Sift. S. M. S 


April 20,22. 22 

Miy 20 

Sepl 3, 3. 4.0 

Sepl 20. 20.30 

April 23.24 

Miy 30. 30,31 

June 20.30, July 1 

Aut 10,11. 12 

May 1.2 

June 12,13 

July20. 21. 22. 22 

Aut- 23. 74. 20 

May 1. 0 

June 1.2. 3. 3 

July 15. 15, It 

Aut- 21. 20 

May 3. 4.5 

June i.0. 10 

July 17. 11,19 

Au|. 21.27 

May 6.0, 

June 4. $. 

July 12.13.14 

Aut- 26. 20 

PHILADELPHIA 

AftllU, 1^' 

Jun. 213D.Ju1;1, 1 
Au|. 10,11, 12 

Stfl. ».3S 

April 27.20. 20,29 
Aue.C. 7.0.0 

Sepl 21.22. 23 


May 11,12, 13. 13 

July 3. 4,4 

Aut- ll.Stpl 1.2.2 

May 4, 0 

June t. 9, 10. 10 
July17.lt. IS 
Aui.21.22 

May 6. 6 

June 4, 0, 0.2 

July 12.13,14 
A»f.26.26 

May 1 

June M, 12, 73 

July 20.21. 22, 22 

Ail|. 23. 74,2$ 

May 1.9 

June 1.2. 3.3 

July 15. 15. 10 

Ant- 74- 70 

PITTSBURGH 

Apl'l 2I.2S. 2S. 29 

Aut. ■ 

Sepl.3,3. S 

Sepl. 2I.2S.30 

April 17, 11.19 

July 0.3,1. 1 

Au|. 17.10. 10 

Sepl 20 

April 20 

Miy 20.20. 27. 27 

Au| 14. 10 

Sepl 7.0, 9.5 


May 0.6 

June 5, 6. 1 

July 12, 12. 13. 14 
Au|.20.26 

May 3. 45 

June 12, 13 

July 20,21. 22,22 

Aut- 21.22 

May 1.1 

June 1. 2.3 

July 15. IS. 16 

Aut- 20. 20.30 

May 1.2 

June 1.0, 10, 10 

July 17, 11 

Aut. 23. 74.25 

CHICAGO 

Mil 20, 20 

June ,21,27 

July 27,21. 20, 20 

SipL 14.10 

Mil 10. 16 

June 19,20. 21 

Auf. 3.4. 0.0 

Sepl. 11. 19 

Miy 22, 23 

June 10,10.17,17 

July 30. Ji.Aut. 1 

Sepl 16. 10 

May 17,11.10 

June 22.23. 24, 24 

July 24. 20.20 

Sepl 11 

w 

April 27,21. 21. 29 

July 4. 4 

Aut. *'0 

Au|. J1.SepL1.2 

April 17. 19 

July 5.0. 7.1 

Au|. 0,7 

Sepl 21,22.23 

April 20 

May 25.26. 27. 27 

Aut- >7.11.79 

Sepl 3. 3. 0 

CINCINNATI 

Mil U.IO 

June 22.23. 24, 24 

July 24. .20 

Sept to. U 

Miy 22. 23 

June 10,16, 17.17 

July 31. Aut. 1.2 

SepL 11. 12 

Mil 20,20 

June 11.10,20 

Aut- 3.4, 5. 5 

Sepl It. 10 

May 10.16 

June 20. 20. 27 

July 27JI.20.20 

Sepl 13.10 

Apr. 20, 21, 22. 22 

May 21, 29 

Aut- 14. 10.10 

Sepl 20. 30 

# 

April 25 

May 20.20, 27 

Au(. It. 11,12 

Sepl 3, 3. 4.5 

April 21 

May 30, 30. 31 

Jun. 79.30.JUI.I.I 

Sepl 7,1,0 

MILWAUKEE 

Mil 22,23 

June 10.10. 17 
tuly It. ' Auf. 1. 2 
SepL 11.12 

Miy 11.19.19 

June 72.23, 24 

July 24 n. 20 

Sepl 10, 13 

Miy 10. 16 

June 20, 20. 27 

July 21.10.20 

Sepl 1). 14,10 

May 20. 20 

June 19.10,20.21 

Ant- 3.4. 0. 0 

Sepl 11 

April 24 

May 30. 30.31 
(nn. 20.3Q,li>l.1.l 
Scpll, 9,0 

May 11.12. 13. 13 

July 2.3 

Ant- '1.10.19. 2t 

Sepl 20 


April 20.21,22. 22 

May 20 

Aut- '410.16 

Sepl 71. 70.36 

ST. LOUIS 

Miy 10, •' 

June 10,20, 21 

Au[. 3.4. 0,0 

Sepl. 11.10 

Miy 20. 20. 21 

June .'(.27 

July 27.20. » 

Sepl. 12,14. 15 

May IMI.IO 

June 12 23. 2i 24 

July 24 ».n 

Sepl n 

May 22.73 

June 10.16.17.17 

July jl.Aut. U 

Sepl 16.10 

May 12. 13, 13 

July 2, 3 

Aut.m.n, 12.12 

Sepl 20. 26 

April 12, 19 

July 0.7.0 

Auy. 0. 7 

Sepl 21.22. 23. 23 

April 27.20, 29. 20 

July 4. 4 

Au|. 1.0 

Aut. 3>.$epLl.2 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 



AT 

CHICAGO 

AT 

KANSAS CITY 

AT 

DETROIT 

AT 

CLEVELAND 

AT 

WASHINGTON 

AT 

BALTIMORE 

AT 

NEW YORK 

AT 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

% 

April 20. 21. 22 

May 21.29 

Au|. 14. 10.10 

Sepl 29. 20.30 

May 11.12.13 

July 2. 3 

Aut. 10.11,12 

Sepl 24. 20. 26 

April 23 

May 30, 30 

June 29.30, July 1, 1 
Sepl 7.9, 0 

May 3.4,5 

June 5, 0.7 

July 20.21,22 

Aup. 21.29 

May 1.2 

June 1.2.3, 3 

July 17,19.10 

Aut. 26. 26 

May 0.0 

June 12.13.14 

July 15, 15.10 

Aut 23. 24.25 

May 9. 9. 10 

June 1,9.10 

July 12,13.14 

Aut 21. 22 

KANSAS CITY 

April 27. 21. 20, 20 

July 4. 4 

Au|. 7, 7 

Sepl 21.27. 23 


April 11,10,10 

May 20.20. 27 

Au|. 0. 9 

Aut- 31. Sepl I, 2 

May 11.12,13,13 

July 3 

Aut- 17,11.19.19 

Sepl 25, 20 

May 6. 6, 

June 11. 12.13 
iulylO.IS 

Au|. 23. 24.25 

May 9. 0.1ft 

June (.9,10 

July 12. 13.14 

Aut H.22 

May 0, 4, 0 

June 0,6, 7 

July 20.21, 22, 22 

Aut. 20 

May 1.2 

June 1.2. 3. 3 

July 17.11, 19 

Aut- 26. 26 

DETROIT 

July 0,7, 0,9 

Aut. 17.11. 19, 19 

Sepl 3. 3, 4 

April 23.24 
Mip30.am., 30.pai. 
June 29. 30. July 1 

Sepl 0. 2. 1.0 


April 20, 21. 22. 22 

May 29 

Aut. 14.10.10 

Sepl 79,29, 30 

May 1. 9,10 

June 9.9.10 

July 12,12.14 

AU|. 21.22 

May 0, 6. 7 

June 11.12.13 

July 15. 15 

Aut. 71. 74.25 

May1.2 

June 1.2. 3.0 

July 17.19.10 

Aut. 26. 26 

May 3. 4. 5 

June 0.9. 

July 20.21.22 

As|. 29, 29 

CLEVELAND 

April 17, 19 

May 20.20. 27,27 

Aut. 0.0 

Au|. Ol.Sep. 1.2 

April 20.20 

July 0. 7.1 

Au|. 10.11.12 

Sepl 3 am , 3 pm , 4 

April 27. 21. 20 

July 4. 4, 0 

Aut- 0,7 

Sepl 71,22.23 


May 1.2 

June 1. 2.3, 4 

July 17, 19.11 

Aut. 26. » 

May 3, 4.5 

June 0. 6.2 

July 26.21.22 

Au|. 21.29 

May 9. 9. 10 

June 9.9, 10 

July 12, 13,14 

Aut. 21.22 

May 6, 7 

June 11. 17.13, 14 

July 15. 36 

Aut- 23.24, 20 

WASHINGTON 

May 10.16 

June 10.16, 17,17 

July 9I.Au(.l,2 

Sepl 16. It 

May 22.23 

June 11, 19.20,21 

Aut. 3. 4.5 

Sepl H.IO 

May 20.70 

June 25, 20,27 

July 27.29. 29 

Sepl II. 12. 13 

May 11.19 

June 22.23, 21, 24 

July 74.25,26. 26 

Sepl II 


April 20. 21. 22. 22 

May 21.20 

Aut IS 

Sepl 21.22,21 

April 24 

May 30, 30, 31 

Jun 20.30, Jul 1, 1 
Sepl 7.1,9 

April 25, 26 

May 20.20. 27 

Aut >7.19. 19.19 

Sepl 25, 26 

BALTIMORE 

May 22,23 

June 19.20,21 

Aut. 3-4. 5. 5 

Sepl 14.15 

May 10.10 

June 10.10,17 

July 30.31.Aut- 1.2 
Sepl 16. 16 

May 17.10, 10 

June 22. 23, 24 

July 24.25, 26 

Sepl It, 19 

May 20. 20 

June 20.27 

July 27.21, 29. 29 

Sepl 11,12.13 

April 27.21. 29, 29 

July 4, 4 

Sept. 0.6 

Sepl 21. 20,30 


May 11.12.11.13 

July! 

Aut 10.11.12.12 

Sepl 3, 3 

April 17, It. 19 

July 6.7, 9 

Aut- 9, 9 

Aut 31, Sepl 1. 2 

NEW YORK 

May 17. 11,19 

June 22.23, 24. 24 

July 2 4 20,26 

Sepl It 

May 20. 21 

June 20. 20, 27 

July 27. 21.20 

Sepl II, 12.13 

May 22. 20. 24 

June II, 19. 20 

Au|. 3.4. 9 

Sepl 14. IS 

May 14.10,16 

June 10,10.17 

July 31,AU|. 1.2 

Sepl 16, 16 

April 17, 11,10 

July 0.7,1 

Aut 1.9 

Aut 2l.SepL 1.2 

April 20.29 

May 25. 20.22 

Aut I7. 11.19 

Sepl 24. 20.26 


April 77. 29, 29 

July 4. 4, 5 

Aut- 6.7 

Sepl 71.22, 73 

BOSTON 

May 20. 20 

June 20,22 

July 27,20. 20.29 

Sepl 11.12.13 

Map 17. 11,10 

June 72, 23.24 

July 24,20.20 

Sepl 11,19 

May 15, 16 

June 15.16. 17 

July 30. 3I.Aut. 1,2 
Sepl 16, 10 

May 22.23 

June 19.20.21 

Aut. 3.4. 9, 0 

Sepl. 14,15 

May 11,12.13 

July 2J 

Aut >0.11,12 

Sepl 3. 3. 4 

April 23.24 

May 30, 30,31 

June 20, 30, July 1 

Sept 2,1.9 

April 20. 21. 22 

May 21.20 

Aut 14.15.16 

Stpl 29.20,30 



OATCS SHOWN IN COLOR ARE NIGHT GAMES 


O GAMES ELATED IN URSET CITY 


THE ALL-STAR GAME WILL BE PLAYED IN WASHINGTON ON JULY IS 


MANAGERS 

cnniinued from page 53 



two that will really shine this 
Spring! The supple moccasin (above) 
is given true shoe fit construction: 
block, brown, navy, 6-13 sizes, 45. 
The two-eyelet blucher (be/ow), 
one of our handsome lo-cuts: 
brown, black, 6-12 sizes, 

55.00. Street Floor. 

Moil, phone. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUK 

NfcW YORK • WHITE PLAINS . CHICAGO ■ DETROIT • BEVlRlY HUIS 


Saks’ handsome alligators — 


Activair in Linen-Lisle 

The sr«ai summer soorls favorite the 
ActiVai'r shirt makes » handsome first appearance 
m a remarkable new fabric; a blend of pure 
Irish Linen (65Xi and lisle r3SXi ingeniously 
knitted so that the lisle is soft, cool and 
absorbent next to the skin, the linen comes to 
the fore to add nubbv texture. In natural, 
white or navy About S9 



Cincinnati Clddlng's bt. uoui: Boyd's 

Columbu*. the Union Company Vfashmgion, O. C- 
Charioli- lack Wood. Ltd. leais I Tlios. Salti 

Foi otter stores miti CORDON FORD SALIS COMPANY 
(MPlRf Sltlf BUIltUNC NtWrfIRK I. K.Y. 




6 LESSONS FROM 

JOHNNY REVOLTA 


Amenta * top Maching prefeiiioiw 
al— obioluecly Free with e l-year 
•ubstriplien (just S3) to GOLF 
DIGEST mogaiine. These letsene 
(lem the "pro who leoehee the 
prpi" are in a epecial I4>pege 
bpoklel, potked with pitlwre* 
riiewing the "wrong way" oixi 
the "right way"— jutl a» Reveila 
preienied Ihem to on overage pfoyer who (Wt 10 
tlrekee oil hit gome et a rotult. 

GOLF DIGEST, Americo't largett telling golf mago- 
line, bringt yew bcti inttriKtien, humor. Foatvret 
and newt of gelF. Write today for your tubteitplioii 
end Icttont boekitl, 

GOLF DIGEST MAGAZINE 

BOX SOOl, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


RUBBER 

WRAP-ON 
GOLF GRIP 


• Just Wrop On . . . 
NoAdhatIve 

• Non-Slip Suede- 
Textured Finith. 

• Con Be Applied 
In 10 Minurei. 


a better team, Bragan has inherited 
what is known throughout the baseball 
circuit as Branch Rickey’s youth move- 
metit. Five years ago Rickey moved to 
Pittsl)urgh to revitalize the moriliund 
Pirates, to build the kind of organiza- 
tion he had created for the Cardinals 
during their great Gas House Gang 
days, and after that for Brooklyn, 
which is still enjoying the fruits of his 
wise horticulture. At Pittsburgh Rick- 
ey has asseml)led a squad wliich may 
one day perform miracles, but today 
they are still just promising young men. 
Bragan’staskisto hasten their progress. 

These two young managers, ,SG-year- 
old Hutchinson and 37-vear-old Bra- 
gun, offer quite a contrast. Both grew 
up in the game, Hutchinson as a prod- 
igy who won '2~y games as a jiitcher for 
Seattle in tlie Pacific Coast League in 
the summer of his lOth year when lie 
was just out of high school. Bragan as 
an infielder-converted-into-catcher for 
the Phillies and Dodgers during the 
lf)40s. Hutchinson was a success— not 
a great one. hut a success — as a pitcher 
until, one day in the summer of 19,53, 
Red Rolfp was fired as manager of the 
Tigers and f’red was overnight pro- 
moted to ho.ss. Bragan was strictly a 
journeyman ballfilayer, barely good 
enough for the big leagues. His one mo- 
ment of fame arrived during the 1917 
World Series when he hit a pinch dou- 
ble for the Dodgers in the sixth inning 
of the sixth game. “Just like a blind 
hawg finding an acorn,” he drawled in 
his Alal)ama accent when a reporter re- 
minded him of it in Florida this .spring. 
The next year Bragan faced reality. He 
went to Branch Rickey, then the Dodg- 
ers’ general manager. <ind announced 
he didn't think lie would ever cut much 
ice as a player. The way he tells it now. 
“Pee Wee Ree.se and I came up the 
same year. Pee Wee was a liig star. I 
was just another player. But I figured 
I knew basoliail. So I askefl Mr. Rickey 
for a chance to manage. Tliere was an 
opening the next siiring at Fort Worth, 
and Mr. Rickey sent me tliere.” 

Ever since Rickey paved the way in 
1948, Bragan has been a minor league 
whiz. He won pennants his first two 
years, then finished second, fourth and 
second again. After that he moved to 
Hollywood, fini.shing first, .second and 
third in three years. Inclufling three 
winters in the Cuban League, Bragan’s 
teams have never finished out of the 
first division. He was ripe for the big 
time, and this year Rickey promoted 
him to the parent team. 
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Hutchinson, on the other hand, had 
to build his record with Detroit at a 
time when the owners were engaged 
in something equivalent to Rickey’s 
youth movement. The club was in 
eighth place when he took over in 1952, 
and it finished there. It moved to sixth 
and then fifth during the next two 
years, and then Hutch quit in his dis- 
pute over a longer contract. Last year 
he was hired to manage Seattle, his 
home-town team, and he won the Pa- 
cific Coa.st League championship, nos- 
ing out Bragan’s third-place Hollywood 
Stars. The Cardinals hired him as part 
of a movement to bring new life to a 
once great but now ailing organization. 

Bragan and Hutchinson are as un- 
like in temperament as they are in ap- 
pearance. The new Cardinal manager 
is a big (210 pounds), slow-moving, 
slow-talking bear of a man with one 
of the most awesome tempers in base- 



PIRATES’ BRAGAN BROODS ON THE FUTURE 


ball. In his active pitching days he had 
a reputation for taking the locker room 
apart when he was removed from the 
game during a bad inning. Once while 
managing Detroit he was so riled up 
after losing a close game to the White 
Sox that he walked the full 10 miles 
from the ball park to his home to cool 
off before facing his wife. 

Bragan, by way of contrast, is a 
stumpy 185-pounder with an almost 
birdlike abruptne.ss in the way he 
moves and talks. He sits bolt upright 
on the bench, usually with his arms 
folded, his brown eyes darting here and 
there around the field, barking staccato 
orders in a shrill voice that carries to 
the farthest corner of any ball field. 
"Corre rdpido, Leo,” he may suddenly 
shout to one of his Latin American 
ballplayers, indicating he wants him 
to play in closer on a speedy batter. 

continued ok next page 



Soft spun cotton 
with nylon reinforced 
toe and heel 


These holeproofs 
are like Scotch with 
soda instead of straight 
Scotch. The patterns 
and colors are different 
from any you’ve ever seen 
. . . less potent than traditional 
Scotch Argyles . . . more 
moderate and restrained. They’re 
holeproof’s original idea of 
modem sports attire. $i.oo per pair 


HOLEPROOF 

WEEK-ENDER SPORTS SOCKS 


HOLEPROOF CORPORATION. MARIETTA. <3A.* DIVISION OF JULIUS KAYSER & CO. 

•T.M. 
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IT’S ALL FUN. ..NO WORK 
Cadillac all- aluminum boats arc IIeIiI. fast and 
lirtually indcsccucltblc . . . t«-quitc no upktcpl 
I’ound it in rough water, beach it on graccl or 

Ci.idillac oiiipcrioimcd 12 U-a^inR makes li wass in 
imtcpcndint teats — gives you more go per h-p.. 
can't sink and handles like silk. Car-lop models 
lake up to lr> h-p. motors . . . c'lordiiiatrd do-it- 
yoiirself accessories available. 


WRITE FOR FRF.F. 
literalure on our fompirte 
line ol aluminum, molrleii 
ply-lap, cedar tttip and 
fiberglass Cadillac boats. 



CADILLAC MARINE A BOAT CO. 156 Seventh St.. Cadillac, Michigan 



rREAl^ 
fBomCr, 
HUNTER-^ 


When they’re lying low. take ’em with Deep 
Ike! This Lazy Ike digs down fast . . . stays 
down with a minimum of line out . . . keeps 
(hat strike-getting Ike quiver. In spinning and 
casting sizes. S1.35 Fair Trade. 


Write ter FREE f OLDER I 



KAUTZKY 

LAZY IKE 


COMPANY 

FORT DOOGt li, 
IOWA 


Forecast for ’56... 

MORE SWIMMING POOLS! 

This year, thousands of thoughtful moms 
and dads will make this wonderful dream 
come true. The best of these pools will 
be gunite, for permanence . . and the 
vsfy best of them will be kept sparkling 
clean with filters manufactured by LanJon, 
pioneer builder of fine swimming pools 
and equipment. If a Landon builder-dealer 
is not in the yellow pages of your phone 
book, write us for his name and your 
free copy of booklet E-46 and "How To Plan 
Your Pool!’ Landon of California. 

7240 Fulton, North Hollywood. California. 
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MANAGERS 

ranfinued from page 93 

His reputation for playing-field tan- 
trums is even more spectacular than 
Hutchinson’s. Every well-read fan 
knows by now about his run-ins w’ith 
Coast League umpires: how he lay 
prone in the coach's box once after he 
was thumbed from a game; how after 
another ejection he did a .slow strip 
tease with his catcher’s equipment and 
uniform. However, with Bragan, these 
antics stem more from an impish sense 
of the ridiculous than a violent temper. 
According to Red Munger, a veteran 
pitcher he brought with him from Hol- 
lywood to Pittsburgh, Bragan’s feud 
with the umpires was simply the out- 
growth of a good baseball man’s efforts 
to keep the men in blue on their toes 
and his own players out of trouble when 
they protested atrocious decisions. 

DEJECTED? HOT BRAGAN 

Bragan will have to call on his full 
supply of baseball knowledge if he is 
to hoist the young Pirates out of the 
cellar position they have monopolized 
for the last four years, but he is far from 
dejected at the prospects. “There’s no 
rea.son we shouldn't improve consider- 
ably this year,” he said recently as his 
eyes roamed over the Florida playing 
field where his athletes were working 
up a springtime sweat. “It’s a young 
ball club, but don’t forget all these 
kids are a year older and are that much 
more familiar with their big league 
uniforms. I have strong pitching— oh, 
sure, I could use a couple of good left- 
handers— so I want to build a good 
defensive club. We don’t have much 
power, so we aren’t going to gel many 
runs for these pitchers. That means 
we’ll have to be a running club. We’ve 
got to be able to go from first to third." 
To make sure his players get from first 
to third as quickly as possible, Bragan 
had white lines drawn four yards out- 
side a direct course between the bases. 
No runner rounding the bases was al- 
lowed to step outside these lines. "You 
should only take 16 steps between the 
bases,” the manager explained. “If a 
man runs wide and takes 20 steps it 
just takes him that much longer.” 

Hutchinson, as befits a man who is 
familiar with a baseball’s frequently 
unpredictable bounces, refuses to allow 
himself much optimism over his 1956 
prospects. “There is only so much you 
can do in baseball,” he will tell you as 
he slouches in the dugout, taking in 
the scene on the field with rarely a 
change of expression. “If your players 
play well, you probably win. If they 
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don’t, you don’t. There aren’t any se- 
crets to the game that any good man- 
ager doesn’t know. 

"Take this business of relieving 
pitchers. A fellow’s out there getting 
hit around a little, so what do you do? 
If you have a better man in the bull- 
pen you bring him in. Rut if the guy 
in the bullpen isn’t any better than the 
one who is already pitching, then you 
got to leave your pitcher in. There's 
no more mystery to it than that.” 

Despite their more obvious con* 
trasts. Bragan and Hutchinson have 
one important quality in common: 
they are both good executives with con- 
fidence in their assistants. They both 
know a good manager can’t do every- 
thing, and neither tries to. Frank Lane, 
Hutchinson’s boss, was talking about 
this the other day, when he said, “A 
good manager must be first of all just 
what his name says he is — a manager of 
men.” Branch Rickey, Bragan’s boss, 
pul the same idea another way: "Bob- 
by is a fine manager because his men 
respect him, and he respects them. He 
has integrity, and they sense it.” Bra- 
gan’s peppery presence on the third- 
base coaching line and Hutchinson’s 
slouching hulk in the dugout should he 
fixtures in the league for .some time to 
come, since their bosses claim they are 
not required to produce instantaneous 
success while they are rebuilding their 
forces. How their efforts will affect the 
other teams was summed up in Bra- 
gan’s prediction for the Pirates: "We’ll 
always be hard to beat, and we're going 
to win some games that we’re not sup- 
posed to.” The same could be said for 
the Cardinals. As for Bill Uigney, he fig- 
ured at training’s end: “We have as 
good a chance as anyone to take the 
whole ball of wax.” .e-n d 




Fishing's 
more fun 
with 3 

KENNEDY 
TACKLE BOX 


See year dealer or write us tar Inlormolion, 

KENNEDY MANUFACTURING CO., Von Werl 5. Ohio 

Sold in U. S. ond Conodo 


Keeps ibe boot clear for action ond 
fockle ot your fingertips. STOWS 
AWAY UNDER THE SEAT. New, 
easy acting drawers replace con- 
ventional lid. A beoutiful box built 
to lost. 


Tailored for spin fishermen. Plenty 
of room for reels and baits. Light- 
weight with no-spill, flush-fit frays. 


H00< 'EM and 




with fishing lines 

GUDESROD 


G-6 BR AIDED "D ACRON'" LINES— Hav«tmaller 
diam«t«r for longer, more occurole catling, easier 
control. Wont wolerlog or streteh. for tolt or fresh 
woler . . . spinning, boiicotting, tqoiddlng, deep 
leo trolling. -Qu Poni Polyasler r,b»» 


G.3 BRAIDED NYLON LINES for Spinning— 5pe. 
dolly processed to take hardest strikes ond longest 
fights. Water and mildew proof, G-3 olso assures 
smoother handling and longer wear for spinning in 
fresh or soli woter. 





^UDEBROD 

BROS. SILK CO., INC. 

Philadelphia • Poursded 1870 

"first In line for fleller fiifi/ng" 


Nothing takes the place of fashion . . . 



Ivy M&del fashion of striped sheen 
featuring back buckle belt and collar closure tab. 
Lined with complementary colored 
rayon. Selected by the U. S. Olympic Committee 
as the mcdel to be worn by the athletes. 
Men's $11.95, Preps' $9.95. Juniors’ $8.95. 
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TO THE LADIES, GOD BLESS THEM 


ON THE BACK Road trips, errors and slumps— these are only a few of the problems a play- 
— er’s wife like the representative 16 below must live with. It can be trying 

when her husband’s batting average dips a point or two, but when his team 
wins the Series she should remember that diamonds are a girl's best friend. 



Mrs. Robirt (Mary) Roberts 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. John (Betty) Groth 
Washington 


Mrs. Kal (Shirley) Smith 
Baltimore 


Mrs. Frank (Dolores) Thomas 
Pittsburgh 



Mrs. Jack (Zoe Ann) Jensen 
Boston 



Mrs. Jack (Rae) Robinson 
Brooklyn 



Mrs. Bobby (Shirley) Shantz 
Kansas City 



Mrs. Phil (Cora) Rizzuto 
Yankees 





Mrs. Stan (Lillian) Musial 
St. Louis 



Mrs. Al (Terry) Rosen 
Cleveland 



Mrs. Rocky (Mary) Bridges 
Cincinnati 



Mrs. Jim (Mary Ann) Hearn 
Giants 



Mrs. Jack (Dee) Harshman 
White Sox 


Mrs. Russ (Mary) Meyer 
Cubs 


Mrs. Harvey (Dixie) Kuenn 
Detroit 


Mrs. Ed (Virjean) Mathews 
Milwaukee 
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^) kwai ci/icles... 



This very night, discover the clean, 
richer taste of Old Hickory — 
marvelous bourbon flavor 

enhanced by extra years. 


OLD ^ 


iUCKOST 




u 






gljp 

IICIOIY 

r BOURBON 


86 PROOF -ALSO AVAIUBLE IN 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND • OLD HICKORY DISTILLING CORPORATION • PHIUDELPHIA. PA. 



New tassel slip-on 
in black Sierra grain 
hits style mark 

the Pedwin 


Hit styling*— fast and smooth as 
an arrow’s flight— this plain toe 
slip-on with the Italian look. 
Also available in the new 
Ivywooc! color and maple. 
Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis. 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 


